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Bringing  the  Farm  to  the  Railroad 


Since  the  coming  of  the 
motor  car,  the  remote  farm  is 
no  longer  remote.  Distance 
has  been  conquered.  Miles 
have  been  shortened.  Min- 
utes have  taken  the  place  of 
hours  spent  in  transportation. 

In  this  transformation,  the 
most  important  advantage  to 
the  farmer  is  in  being  brought 
next  door  to  the  railroad. 

Milk  and  other  perishable 
products  can  be  marketed 
quickly.  Needed  supplies  are 
more  available.  The  farmer 
is  in  touch  with  the  world. 


Using  his  car  largely  for 
business,  the  modern  farmer 
treats  his  car  as  a  business 
proposition.  Equipment  is 
purchased  with  extreme  care 
and  judgment.  Values  are 
studied.  Mileage  records  are 
kept  carefully. 

That  is  why  the  sales  of 
United  States  Tires  are  in- 
creasing so  fast  in  farming 
communities.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated not  only  long-mile- 
age qualities  but  greater  relia- 
bility. They  make  your  car 
more  useful.  They  give  a  big- 
ger return  on  your  investment. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 

Wherever  you  live  or  whatever  car  you 
drive,  there  is  a  United  States  Tire  built 
especially  to  fit  your  conditions.  That  is 
one  great  benefit  in  choosing  United  States 
Tires.  You  have  a  variety  of  treads  and  types 
from  which  to  choose  but  the  quality  and 
values  are  always  United  States  standards. 

Any  United  States  Sales  and  Service  Depot 
will  cheerfully  aid  you. 

For  passenger  cars — 'Usco',  'Chain',  'Royal  Cord', 
'Nobby'  and  'Plain'.    Also  'Tires  for  Motor  Trucks, 
Motorcycles,  Bicycles  and  Airplanes. 

United  States  Tubes  and  Tire  Accessories  Havt  All 
tht  Surltns  Worth  that  Alaki  United  States  Tires  Suprtmt. 


'Usco'  'Chain' 
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Proposed  Increase  in  Freight  Rates 


BECAUSE  of  the  increased  freight 
rate  as  announced  by  Director- 
General  of  Railroads  William  G. 
McAdoo,  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  facing  a  crisis.  Several  meet- 
ings have  been  held  throughout  the 
Northwest  and  California  to  protest 
against  this  increase  in  freight  and  to 
decide  what  steps  to  take  to  have  this 
new  rate  to  the  East  altered. 

As  the  East  is  a  long  haul  from  the 
West,  it  will  mean  an  increase  of  10  to 
15  cents  per  box  on  our  apples,  giving 
Eastern  competitors  an  advantage  over 
us,  as  it  will  effect  them  but  2  to  5  cents 
per  bushel  at  the  most.  Already  the 
railroads  are  getting  an  increased  reve- 
nue from  the  apple  men  by  increasing 
the  number  of  boxes  which  are  now 
placed  in  a  car.  Such  industries  as  live- 
stock, wool,  grain  and  lumber  are  pay- 
ing well — some  have  increased  prices 
300  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  furthermore  on  some  things 
the  Government  is  guaranteeing  a  profit 
of  10  per  cent,  whereas  apples  have 
about  the  same  values  as  they  did  be- 
fore the  war,  and  growers  have  had  to 
face  an  increased  cost  in  production. 
Fruit  must  be  shipped  when  ready,  and 
be  sold  when  it  reaches  market.  It  is 
governed  by  a  market  condition  as  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

During  the  period  August  15  to  De- 
cember 15,  1917,  inclusive,  there  were 
shipped  out  of  the  Northwest  10,180 
cars,  containing  8,014,884  boxes  of  ap- 
ples, or  an  average  load  of  787.7  boxes. 


TABLE  III. 

Increase 

CommodUy  in  Value 

Lumber   '.   70% 

Sheep    .300% 

Wool    .300% 

  110% 

Flour    150% 

Sugar   100% 

Pears  and  other  soft  fruits   None 

Apples    Xone 


These  figures  were  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  Table  I  is  shown  the 
districts  from  which  the  above  men- 
tioned shipments  were  made,  together 
with  the  number  of  refrigerator  cars 
and  number  of  box  cars,  with  average 
loads. 

When  the  dollar  rate  to  Eastern  terri- 
tory was  established  apples  were  prac- 
tically a  luxury  and  brought  prices  that 
could  afford  any  reasonable  rate.  The 
dollar  rate  was  established  by  the  car- 
riers because  they  undoubtedly  thought 
that  that  was  all  the  trallic  would  bear. 
In  order  to  settle  the  great  Northwest 
the  railroads  used  the  prices  at  which 
apples  were  selling  as  an  inducement 
to  settlers,  and  a  very  great  portion  of 
the  Northwestern  apple  lands  were  sold 
to  Eastern  people,  brought  here  by  the 
railroads  themselves. 

The  apple  industry  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
revenue  producers  of  the  carriers. 
Special  equipment  was  necessary  to 
tran.sport  these  apples  to  market  and 
refrigerator  cars  were  built  for  that 
purpose.  When  the  rates  were  estab- 
lished the  character  of  equipment  to  be 
used  was  taken  into  consideration,  for 
it  costs  more  to  make  and  keep  a  refrig- 
erator car  in  condition  than  an  ordinary 
box  car.  When  the  tariffs  establishing 
the  dollar  rate  were  made  30,000  pounds 
was  decided  upon  as  a  minimum  weight, 
and  the  tariff's  still  show  that  weight. 
Apples  are  accepted  at  what  is  known 


A verage 

liox  Car 

<s 

Load 

1270  (911 

3) 

817.7 

7:59  (851 

5) 

745.7 

1C.8  (890 

2) 

822.0 

83  (950 

') 

798.2 

30  (876 

') 

788.3 

Excess 

Amount 

Earning 

.300.00 

.311.8.-) 

.0395% 

371.22 

.2473% 

389.71 

.2990% 

■I0G.89 

.3503% 

Present  Rate    Proposed  Rate  Recent 


Pacific  Pacific  Minimum 

Xorthirest  SorthwesI  Weight 

to  Chicago  to  Chicago  Increase 

$  .53  ij;  .58  None 

1.08  1.15  None 

1.00  1.25  None 

.50  .56  None 

.37%  -63%  None 

.60  .75  None 

1.25  1.56'/i  8% 

1.00  1.25  314  to  17 '/a  % 


as  an  estimated  weight  of  49%  pounds 
per  box  and  a  minimum  car  of  30,000 
pounds  would  be  OOO  boxes.  In  order 
to  make  even  tiers  in  a  car,  shippers 
voluntarily  loaded  ()30  boxes  to  the  car, 
making  a  weight  of  31,185  pounds. 

In  Tabic  II  is  shown  the  earnings  of 
a  minimum  load,  a  ()30-box  load,  a  75(5- 
box  load,  the  lowest  amount  the  car- 
riers would  receive  during  the  winter 
of  1017-18;  the  787-box  load,  which  was 
the  average  of  the  Northwest  during  the 
period  August  15  to  December  15,  1917, 
and  the  822-box  load,  which  was  the 
average  load  at  Hood  River  during  this 
period. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  apple  industry 
has  already  been  paying  the  carriers  a 
decided  increase  over  the  minimum 
earnings  and  in  addition  has  been 
forced  to  accept  conditions  unknown 
when  the  dollar  rate  was  placed  in 
effect.  Attention  has  .been  called  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  dollar  rate  was 
established  the  character  of  equipment 
was  taken  into  consideration,  and  atten- 
tion is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
character  of  the  commodity  was  also 
well  known.  There  was  always  danger 
of  freezing  in  transit  in  the  winter,  and 
the  carriers  provided  protection,  such 
as  round-housing,  etc.,  and  where  fruit 
was  frozen  carriers  paid  claims  for 
such  damage. 

About  three  years  ago  the  carriers 
adopted  what  is  known  as  the  "Heater 
Tariff","  which  provided  two  options 
under  which  apples  might  be  shipped 
during  the  period  October  15  to  April 
15,  inclusive.  Option  1  reads,  "Shipper 
assumes  all  risks  of  frost,  freezing  or 
heating  in  transit,"  while  Option  2 
reads,  "Carrier  assumes  all  risks  of 
frost,  freezing  or  heating  in  transit." 
All  shipments  under  Option  2  carried  a 
tariff  charge  of  $27  per  car  into  dollar 
rate  territory;  thus  the  carriers  made  a 
revenue  when  shipped  under  Option  2, 
and  refused  to  accept  any  risk  when 
shipped  under  Option  1,  this  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  original  tariffs  on 
the  dollar  rate  assumed  the  risks  as  part 
of  their  charge  as  a  common  carrier. 
When  the  heater  tariff"  wenf  into  eff"ect 
it  provided  a  heater  charge  under 
Option  2  as  far  cast  as  Chicago,  but  the 
Eastern  lines  declined  to  participate  in 

Continued  on  page  22 


TABLE  1.  Refrigerator 

Cars 

Wenatchee  District    3406  (782.8) 

Yakima  District    3309  (720.7) 

Hood  Biver  District   582  (802.3) 

Walla  Walla,  Lewiston,  Milton  and  Freewatcr  Districts  375  (764.5) 

Medford,  Grants  Pass  and  Gold  Hill   218  (776.1) 

TABLE  II. 

Number  of  Boxes                                               Weight  Rale 

606                                                            30,000  1.00 

6.30                                                            31,185  1.00 

756                                                            37,422  1.00 

787                                                        38,971  1.00 

822                                                            40,689  1.00 
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Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 


Windfalls,  culls  and  undergrades  make  valuable 
food  products  when  made  into  cider,  cider  vinegar, 
apple  butter,  jelly,  etc.  Apple  waste  can  be  turned 
into  profits  with  little  labor  and  expense  b 
using  improved  Mount  Gilead  equipment 
There  is  big  money  made  in  custom  pressing 
Some,  by  using  the  press  here  illustrated,  are 
clearing  S1200.00  a  season. 

We  build  complete  cider  press 
outfits  in  sizes  from  10  to  400  bbls.  •< 
daily.  Hand  or  power.  Our  cider 
presses  are  the  result  of  40  years  * 
specializing.  They  have  taken 
highest  awards  at  all  the  big  ex- 
positions. Our  catalogs  contain 
valuable  information.  Copies  free 
on  request. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  60  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 
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Insulated  with  Cabot's  Quilt, 


Cabof  s  Insulating  ''Quilt" 

More  Efficient  than  Cork  Board 

AS  PROVED  BY  THE 

United  States  Government  Bureau  of  Standards  Tests 

Quilt  costs  only  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  as  much  as  cork  board. 
It  is  a  cushion  of  dead  air  spaces.  It  is  thoroughly  sanitary — will 
not  get  foul  or  rot,  nor  harbor  insects  or  vermin.  It  is  fire-resistant, 
easy  to  lay  and  permanent. 

Send  for  sample  of  Quilt  and  prices. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

(  S.  W.  R.  DALLY.  Seattle 
Northwestern  Distributors  <  TIMMS,  CRESS  &  CO.,  Portland 

I  THOMAS  G.  BUSH  &  CO.,  Spokane 


Fifty-nine  Years 

of  continuous  service  to 
the  Northwest  is  the 
record  of  this  pioneer 
bank. 

Today,  as  always,  it 
bears  the  reputation  of 
being  at  once  conser- 
vative and  progressive 
— a  wise  combination. 

We  soUcit  accounts, 
either  personal  or  bus- 
iness. 

Ladd  &  Tilton  Bank 
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Western  Cement  Coated  Nails 
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Our  Cement  Coated  Nails  are  always  of 
uniform  length,  gauge,  head  and  count. 
E.'?l)ecially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
fruit  boxes  and  crates.  In  brief,  they  are 
the  Best  on  the  Market. 

Write  for  Growers'  testimonials. 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Offices 
Portland,  Spokane,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
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Orchard  Irrigation  Question  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

By  R.  W.  Allen,  Hermiston,  Oregon 


[Eoitor's  Notf. — This  article  was  written  by 
Mr.  Allen  when  superintendent  of  Umatilla  Ex- 
periment rariii.  -Mr.  Allen  is  now  agriculturist 
on  reclamation  projects.] 

THE  methods  and  practices  involved 
in  the  irrigation  of  orchards  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  a  wide 
range  of  soil,  topographical  and  cli- 
matic conditions  exist,  are  continually 
undergoing  changes  and  improvements. 
The  destructive  and  costly  system  of 
clean  cultivation  has  at  last  given  way 
to  systematic  cropping  of  orchard  soils 
with  legumes  which  produce  profitable 
crops  and  are  valuable  as  soil  builders. 
This  change  in  soil  treatment  created 
a  demand  for  difl'erent  methods  of  irri- 
gation in  numerous  instances,  and 
forced  upon  many  districts  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  irrigation  water.  These 
changes  all  appear  to  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  fruit  industry,  as  with 
each  change  has  come  better  and  more 
economical  practices. 

There  are  three  phases  of  the  opera- 
tion of  irrigating  an  orchard  properly, 
all  of  which  directly  influence  the  suc- 
cess of  the  fruit  grower.  They  involve 
(1)  supplying  the  trees  and  fertilizer 
crop  with  water  in  correct  amount  and 
at  the  proper  time;  (2)  handling  the 
water  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the 
water-holding  capacity,  slope  and 
character  of  the  soil;  and  (3)  economy 
in  the  amount  of  water  used  and  effi- 
ciency of  labor  involved  in  irrigating. 

When  clover  and  other  crops  are 
planted  in  orchards  it  must  be  with  a 
realization  that  they  require  a  liberal 
supply  of  moisture,  and  provision  must 
be  made  to  supply  a  sufficient  amount 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  fruit  and 
clover  crop.  To  fail  in  this  results  in 
heavy  loss  of  fruit  and  unsatisfactory 
growth  of  the  fertilizer  crop. 

A  common  error  in  irrigating  or- 
chards is  to  make  the  first  application 
of  water  too  late  in  the  spring.  This 
frequently  results  in  the  dropping  of 
much  fruit;  not  infrequently  the  entire 
crop  falls,  soon  after  it  is  set.  Drouth 
frequently  occurs  between  irrigations 
where  ipiproper  care  is  exercised. 
Superficial  examination  of  the  soil,  or 
an  endeavor  to  judge  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  trees  when  they  require 
water,  does  not  convey  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  trees  are  working.  The  first  prac- 
tice might  result  in  irrigation  being 
applied  prematurely,  thus  resulting  in 
waste  of  water  and  time.  The  second 
practice  invariably  results  in  a  measure 
of  drouth  existing  before  the  trees  show 
signs  of  distress.  Ordinarily  irrigation 
should  be  applied  before  the  soil  begins 
to  fall  apart  after  being  pressed  firmly 
together  in  the  hand.  Its  falling  apart 
indicates  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
water  present  to  hold  the  soil  particles 
together,  which  in  turn  indicates  a 
scarcity  nearly  critical  to  plant  growth. 
Since  trees  feed  to  considerable  depth, 
it  is  important  to  know  that  sufficient 
moisture  is  present  at  all  times  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  roots.  It  is  important 
to  irrigate  while  the  soil  is  yet  moist, 


for  then  it  takes  up  the  water  more 
readily  and  more  uniformlN  than  when 
it  becomes  dry.  The  air  in  a  ilry  soil 
gives  way  slowly  to  the  entering  water, 
thus  rendering  irrigation  much  slower 
than  if  there  is  moisture  present. 

Three  causes  appear  to  infiuence  the 
late  use  of  water.  Insullicient  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  soil 
to  determine  when  irrigation  should  be 
applied.  The  occurrence  of  light  show- 
ers which  do  not  materially  infiuence 
the  amount  of  soil  moisture  is  often 
considered  proof  that  irrigation  is  not 
necessary.  Inadequate  facilities  for 
hastening  the  operation  of  irrigating 
frequently  results  in  a  portion  of  the 
land  becoming  badly  in  need  of  water 
before  it  can  be  reached.  This  results 
from  beginning  too  late,  or  from  using 
too  small  a  head  of  water.  Consider- 
able loss  of  fruit  has  occurred  from 
early  drouth,  and  will  continue  to  oc- 
cur until  earlier  irrigation  is  practiced. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  small 
irrigation  streams  are  used.  Larger 
quantities  of  water  run  together  would 
permit  the  work  being  rushed,  whereas 
it  cannot  be  hurried  with  a  small 
stream  of  water. 

The  time  to  irrigate  varies  so  much 
for  different  types  of  soil,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  crop  growth,  that  the  practice 
for  each  orchard  or  portion  of  an 
orchard  becomes  a  problem  in  itself. 
Land  upon  which  heavy  vegetable 
growth  is  taking  place  can  be  irri- 
gated later  in  the  fall  than  under  con- 
ditions influencing  the  removal  of  little 
moisture  from  the  soil.   Trees  carrying 


heavy  crops  of  fruit  should  be  kept 
well  irrigated  up  to  picking  time.  They 
are  seldom  injured  by  late  irrigation 
unless  it  is  excessive,  as  their  energy 
is  largely  devoted  to  maturing  fruit 
rather  than  the  growth  of  branches. 
When  rapid  growing  trees  reach  the 
age  at  which  they  should  i)cgin  fruit- 
ing they  should  be  caused  to  grow 
slowly,  by  proper  manipulation  of  the 
irigating  to  influence  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds. 

The  frecpiency  at  which  water  should 
be  applied  to  orchard  soils  depends 
upon  the  amount  they  are  capable  of 
storing,  the  extent  of  loss  by  evapora- 
tion and  the  quantity  required  by  the 
crop.  When  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
to  retain  moisture  is  small,  as  it  is  in 
coarse  or  shallow  areas,  the  length  of 
time  it  can  maintain  normal  crop 
growth  is  proportionately  less  than  for 
a  soil  having  greater  storage  capacity. 
Orchards  on  coarse,  sandy  soil  require 
irigation  at  intervals  of  ten  to  fifteen 
days  during  the  active  growing  season. 
Those  on  silt  and  clay  loam  soils  of 
adequate  depth  require  two  to  four  irri- 
gations a  year.  One  irrigation  in  May 
or  June  might  suffice  on  very  retentive 
soils,  but  it  is  better  practice  to  irri- 
gate oftener  and  use  less  water  at  each 
irrigation.  In  this  way  a  more  uniform 
moisture  content  of  the  soil  is  main- 
tained. Where  orchards  are  found  to 
require  irrigation  at  intervals  of  two, 
four  or  six  weeks,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  would  require  irriga- 
tion at  approximately  half  this  period 
when  two  full  crops  are  drawing  from 


Figure  1 — (a)   Shallow  furrows  arc  c_li_sir;iljle  i"or  row   ri  ips  and  for  starting 
clover  or  alfalfa,    (b)  Shallow  farrow  on  left,  and  cimiijaratively  deep  furrow 
on  right,  showing  extent  of  surface  wetting  of  the  soil  when  water  lias  run  for 
the  same  time  in  each. 
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FicuKF.  2 — IncomplclP  distribution  of  water  to  the  roots  of  trees.    The  furrows 
should  bo  placed  evenly  over  the  ground,  as  all  space  about  trees  of  this  age  is 
occupied  by  the  feeding  roots. 


the  supply.  This  point  is  being  over- 
looked at  the  present  time,  or  is  not 
fully  appreciated  by  many  growers, 
who  are  placing  clover  or  alfalfa  in 
their  orchards.  If  water  is  not  applied 
frequently  enough,  numerous  unde- 
sirable conditions  occur,  such  as  fall- 
ing of  fruit,  cessation  of  growth,  which 
is  followed  by  second  growth  when 
irrigation  is  applied,  and  weak  growth 
of  shade  crops.  The  second  growth 
which  frequently  occurs  on  dry  trees 
irrigated  during  the  summer  appears 
late  in  the  fall  and  causes  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  and  not  infrequently  the 
entire  tree,  to  suffer  from  freezing  in 
winter. 

The  fact  that  numerous  orchards 
are  permitted  to  become  in  need  of 
moisture  between  irrigations  indicates 
that  fruit  growers  are  frequently  un- 
familiar with  the  moisture  conditions 
of  the  soil,  or  are  neglectful  of  know- 
ing definitely  the  conditions  under 
which  the  trees  are  working.  This 
condition  appears  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced since  clover  and  other  crops 
have  been  planted  in  the  orchards  than 
formerly;  however,  much  loss  has  oc- 
curred from  drouth  in  orchards  that 
were  considered  to  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  moisture  retained  by  means 
of  systematic  clean  cultivation.  The 
proper  amount  of  water  to  apply  de- 
pends upon  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to 
absorb  and  retain  it.  It  is  advisable  to 
apply  as  much  at  each  irrigation  as  the 
soil,  to  the  depth  from  which  the  crops 
are  capable  of  feeding,  will  hold  with- 
out loss  by  drainage.  This  quantity 
varies  from  approximately  three  inches 
in  depth  of  water  on  sandy  soil  to  eight 
or  more  inches  for  silt  or  clay.  The 
capacity  of  a  soil  of  any  type  is  influ- 
enced by  its  depth;  therefore,  the 
amount  of  water  to  apply  must  be  de- 
termined by  experience  for  each  tract 
of  land. 

The  method  employed  for  applying 
water  to  the  soil  exerts  a  decided  in- 
fluence upon  the  cost  and  efTiciency  of 
irrigating.  Whenever  possible  large 
heads  of  water  should  be  used.  A  great 
saving  in  water  and  labor  would  result 
in  numerous  orchards  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  if  ten  to  twenty-five  times 


as  much  water  were  used  for  one-tenth 
to  one-twenty-fifth  the  time  that  is  now 
used  to  do  the  irrigating. 

The  time  and  detail  necessary  to  irri- 
gate by  means  of  furrows  can  be 
greatly  reduced  in  the  average  orchard 
by  using  borders,  or  sloping  checks, 
and  flooding  the  surface.  (For  an  ex- 
planation of  this  method  of  applying 
irrigation  water  see  Hood  River  Ex- 
periment Station  Circular  No.  1,  page 
7;  and  Umatilla  Experiment  Farm  Cir- 
cular No.  3,  both  of  which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  he  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.) The  method  of  applying  water 
is  necessarily  influenced  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  size  of  available  irrigation 
head;  however,  this  can  usually  be  in- 
creased to  advantage  by  neighbors 
using  the  same  stream  in  rotation  in- 
stead of  each  taking  a  continuous  flow. 
It  is  also  influenced  by  the  character 
and  slope  of  the  land  and  the  cropping 
system  pursued.  Moderately  sloping 
land  having  a  covering  of  clover  or 
alfalfa  can  be  flooded,  while  clean  cul- 
tivated land  requires  furrows  ranging 
from  numerous  and  small  for  sandy 
land  to  deep  and  few  for  heavier  soils. 
Steep  slopes  usually  can  be  irrigated 
satisfactorily  by  means  of  deep  contour 
furrows.  Deep  furrows  are  preferable 
for  most  clean  cultivated  soils,  as  a 
minimum  of  surface  soil  becomes  wet 
while  irrigating.  (Figure  1.)  When 
furrows  are  used  they  should  be  evenly 
distributed  to  insure  against  irregular 
wetting  of  the  soil.    (Figure  2.) 

The  conservation  of  soil  moisture  is 
greatly  fostered  by  systematic  and 
thorough  cultivation.  This  is  important, 
whether  the  land  is  clean  or  in  such 
crops  as  alfalfa.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
water  requirements  of  crops,  hence  it 
is  important  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
that  of  adequate  growth  of  the  crops, 
to  keep  the  soil^  in  a  fertile  condition. 
Not  only  does  the  water  contained  in 
fertile  soils  give  better  results  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavier  load  of  dissolved 
plant-food  materials  that  it  carries,  but 
soils  made  rich  by  the  use  of  legumi- 
nous crops,  or  other  organic  fertilizers, 
are  capable  of  holding  much  more 
water  than  similar  soils  in  a  depleted 


condition.  To  maintain  a  high  state  of 
fertility  in  the  soil  as  a  practice  of 
water  economy,  and  to  create  a  uni- 
form demand  for  water  each  year  a 
rotation  system  of  cropping  is  very 
essential.  Instead  of  placing  clover  in 
the  entire  orchard  at  one  time,  thus 
creating  a  heavy  demand  for  water  for 
a  few  years  followed  by  a  slight  de- 
mand in  years  that  clean  culture  is 
practiced,  a  portion  of  the  orchard 
should  be  kept  in  crops  and  a  portion 
in  clean  culture  by  changing  at  inter- 
vals of  two  to  four  years. 


Kill  "Barley  Taste"  by  Using  Cooking 
Soda 

Let  the  soda  keep  company  with  the 
bread  board  the  next  time  you  make 
your  barley  bread,  and  you  won't  have 
the  family  exclaiming,  "Oh,  if  only 
barley  didn't  have  that  queer  taste." 

One  teaspoon  of  soda  with  six  cups 
of  flour  will  counteract  that  bitter  acid 
taste  to  which  so  many  persons  object, 
it  has  been  found  in  experiments  made 
by  home  economics  workers  at  the  Uni- 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 

The  taste,  it  is  said,  varies  with  the 
different  brands  of  flours.  Most  of  the 
flours  which  are  being  milled  now  con- 
tain more  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  grain 
than  they  did  last  summer,  and  conse- 
quently have  a  somewhat  stronger 
flavor  than  the  flours  used  earlier. 
Adding  a  small  amount  of  cooking  soda 
to  the  dough  destroys  the  taste. 


The  Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  has  closed  its  pools  for  the 
1917-18  crop,  showing  an  average  of 
$1.33  per  box  to  the  grower  for  all 
kinds,  grades  and  sizes  of  apples. 


Give  our  boys  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
every  fighting  chance.  Pledge  your- 
self to  save  to  the  utmost  of  your 
ability  and  to  buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 


"All  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
hereby  pledged" — now  is  the  time  to 
work  them  to  the  limit. 


Protect  your  soldiers  with  your 
savings. 


WE  NEED  a  first-class  packing- 
house foreman  for  work  on  large 
Colorado  fruit  ranch,  August  15th  to 
November  15th;  mostly  apples.  Must 
know  his  business  absolutely  and  be  a 
hustler.  Must  furnish  references. 
Box  A  X,  care  Better  Fruit. 


Nice  Bright  Western  Pine 

FRUIT  BOXES 

AND  CRATES 

Good  standard  grades.  Well  made.  Quick  shipments. 
Carloads  or  less.  Get  our  prices. 

Western  Pine  Box  Sales  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH 


NOW  is  the  time  to  send  to 

Milton  Nursery  Company 

IMILTON,  OREGON 

FOR  THEIR  1918  CATALOG. 
FULL  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 
"Genuineness  and  Quality" 
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Scientifically  Pruning  and  PoUenizing  the  Bing  Cherry 

By  E.  Bowles,  Prosser,  Washing^ton 


SKVFHAL  years  ago  nvc  were  all 
tiilking  frost  protection;  and  then 
a  few  years  later  the  topic  was 
chaniiod  to  niarketinj,'.  Now  the  cur- 
rent has  drifted  to  pruninj,'  and  pollen- 
izing.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  topic 
chosen  for  this  article — just  to  he  up 
to  date  and  in  fashion  with  the  cherry 
crowd.  The  only  claim  to  originality 
here  is  in  substituting  "Bing"  for 
"cherry."  That  was  done  to  avoid 
plagiarism;  but  what  is  said  in  the  fol- 
lowiiig  will  generally  ajiply  to  the 
otluM  commercial  varieties  as  well  at 
to  the  Hing. 

If  you  kill  a  toad  your  cow  will  give 
bloody  milk.  This  bit  of  boy  philoso- 
phy is  about  on  a  par  with  the  popular 
notion  of  pruning  a  cherry  tree.  Thir- 
teen years  ago  I  planted  ten  acres  of 
cherries;  and  being  a  college  product  I 
was  of  course  somewhat  ignoiant.  I 
asked  scores  of  people  whether  to 
prune  cherry  trees,  and  the  verdict  was 
almost  unanimous  against  it.  I  did 
some  pruning  from  the  first,  but  shared 
in  the  general  superstition  about  the 
dire  evils  to  follow  the  cutting  of  a 
limb.  For  years  the  only  severe  prun- 
ing I  did  was  like  the  horse  doctor 
with  his  new  medicine — on  something 
"as  good  as  dead."  To  my  great  sur- 
prise nearly  every  tree,  no  matter  how 
bad  the  condition,  came  out  and  made 
a  healthy,  vigorous  tree.  To  rejuvenate 
a  sick  tree  is  one  of  the  great  benefits 
of  pruning  the  cherry.  In  these  cases 
I  sacrifice  form  for  vigor — cut  away 
half  or  sometimes  three-fourths  of  the 
tree,  leaving  the  branches  which  show 
best  growth  of  twigs,  and  disregard- 
ing the  form,  as  that  will  remedy  itself 
when  growth  begins.  Several  of  our 
best  trees  now  have  at  some  time  "gone 
light,"  as  the  poultryman  says  of  a  hen. 
The  pruning,  of  course,  is  only  a  part 
of  the  treatment,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant special  part. 

In  addition  to  helping  sick  trees,  I 
prune  for  shape  of  the  tree,  for  vigor 
and  for  size  of  the  fruit.  A  cherry  tree 
will  become  too  tall  for  profitable 
handling  as  a  commercial  proposition; 
so  they  must  be  kept  down  to  reason- 
able height.  Most  trees  should  be 
within  the  reach  of  a  ten  or  twelve- 
foot  ladder.  In  case  of  a  full  crop,  and 
by  keeping  hollow  centers,  a  large  part 
of  the  crop  can  be  picked  from  the 
ground  and  the  bulk  of  it  from  short 
ladders  or  steps.  A  hollow  top  and 
wide-spreading  tree  is  the  only  form 
for  a  cherry.  But  do  not  understand 
that  form  is  a  result  of  pruning  alone. 
Form  is  dependent  as  much  or  more 
upon  the  plant  food  available  and  upon 
the  room — that  is,  the  side  branches 
and  foliage  have  the  full  sunlight.  The 
natural  shape  of  a  young  well-fed  Bing 
tree  is  not  that  of  a  young  Bartlett  or 
Rome  Beauty,  as  some  have  supposed. 
The  spread  will  keep  pace  with  the 
height,  and  the  form  tend  to  that  of  a 
ball.  If  the  horizontal  twigs  grow  one 
foot  while  the  top  grows  two  feet,  the 
round  form  is  maintained,  making  two 


feet  spread  for  two  in  height.  Where 
this  proportion  is  not  maintained  it  is 
either  shortage  of  available  food  in  the 
soil  or  obstruction  to  the  free,  full  day's 
sunlight  on  the  side  foliage.  But  this 
ideal  condition  does  not  exist  in  most 
cases — semi-starvalion  for  both  food 
and  sunlight  being  the  common  condi- 
tion. In  these  cases,  especially  the  ex- 
treme ones,  the  growth  is  on  the  top — 
merely  a  stationary  base  with  a  story 
added  each  year.  .\nd  these  are  the 
cases  where  the  knife  must  be  used 
severely  to  overcome  the  deformity. 

The  method  of  pruning  must  vary 
greatly  from  that  for  the  apple.  Make 
as  few  cuts  as  possible — cut  one  large 
branch  ratiier  than  a  dozen  small  ones. 
Often  I  cut  out  a  six-inch  branch;  and 
usually  two  to  four  big  cuts  will  cure 
an  old  neglected  tree.  I  have  done  some 
clipping  for  several  years,  but  am  still 
somewhat  skeptical  in  regard  to  it  as 
a  general  practice — preferring  thinning 
by  the  heavy  cuts  and  leaving  the 
smaller  branches  untouched. 

Another  peculiar  rule — cut  out  the 
best  branch.  That  sounds  silly;  but  it 
is  this  way.  A  half-starved  Bing  will 
often  begin  to  throw  its  plant  food  to 
one  big  branch,  overtowcring  the  other 
three  or  four  branches  which  at  one 
time  were  its  equals.  If  this  big  branch 
is  cut  out  at  the  base — the  first  fork — 
the  food  will  distribute  well  among  the 
remaining  branches.  If  it  is  clipped 
and  doctored  higher  up,  the  trouble  is 
often  merely  multiplied — a  shock  of 
sprouts  and  continued  robbing  of  the 
other  sections  of  the  tree. 

As  to  time  of  pruning,  that  makes 
little  difference.  Never  clip  a  branch 
when  the  fruit  is  on,  for  the  purpose 
of  thinning  the  fruit,  as  this  injures 
flavor  by  the  removal  of  foliage  on  the 
same  branch.  Otherwise  prune  when 
your  saw  and  work  spirit  are  in  good 
order.  Yes,  one  other  exception:  clip- 
ping inmiediately  after  picking  forces 
too  much  sap  into  the  buds  and  causes 
overgrowth  in  the  fall,  and  sometimes 
fall  blossoms;  but  removal  of  whole 
branches  doesn't  have  this  effect  so 
much  at  that  time. 

Pollination  was  not  discussed  much 
till  the  last  four  or  five  years,  yet  no 
other  question  is  of  more  importance 
to  the  cherry  grower.  I  have  heard  of 
no  orchard  that  was  planted  with  any 
thought  on  the  subject;  and  the  suc- 
cessful orchards  are  mere  accidents  by 
having  seedlings  or  other  inferior  sorts 
mixed  in.  It  seems  that  our  three  lead- 
ing varieties — Bings,  Lamberts  and 
Royal  Anns — do  not  cross  pollenize; 
and  the  only  way  is  to  have  some  in- 
ferior sorts  in  the  orchard.  The  first 
question  is:  \\Tiat  varieties  will  fer- 
tilize our  commercial  cherries?  Many 
lists  have  been  named  by  different  au- 
thorities—Black Republican,  Black 
Tartarian,  Waterhouse,  Gov.  Wood,  also 
most  seedlings.  But  I  do  not  care  what 
you  call  your  tree,  I  never  use  a  bud 
for  pollenizing  without  satisfactory 
evidence  that  it  is  from  a  tree  that  has 


done  successful  business.  Tlie  Water- 
house  is  often  recommended  as  the  best 
market  cherry  among  the  jjollenizers. 

The  Bing  is  our  haidest  tree  to  fer- 
tilize, because  it  blossoms  first.  Nearly 
all  otherwise  good  pollenizers  come 
out  loo  late  for  the  best  work  on  the 
Bing;  and  in  an  extremely  late  spring 
the  Bing  sometimes  is  barren  of  fruit 
when  standing  near  a  tree  that  in  other 
years  causes  a  full  crop.  In  a  horse 
race,  the  longer  the  time  the  farther 
they  are  apart  at  the  end.  The  Bing  is 
usually  three  or  four  days  ahead  of  the 
pollenizer;  and  in  a  late  spring  six  or 
eight  days.  With  limited  success,  I  have 
used  artificial  means  to  speed  up  the 
pollenizer:  A  few  days  before  blos- 
soming, sheets  around  the  north  side 
of  the  tree,  fires  around  them  on  cool 
nights  and  even  through  the  day,  cov- 
ering the  ground  for  midwinter  and 
uncovering  for  early  spring. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent  should  be  pollenizers,  and 
these  scattered  as  evenly  over  the  area 
as  possible,  never  in  rows  unless  the 
pollenizers  can  be  made  of  more  com- 
mercial importance,  and  then  plant 
twenty  per  cent  or  more  of  them. 

I  have  tried  both  grafting  and  bud- 
ding into  old  Bing  trees  to  scatter  pol- 
lenizers, but  much  prefer  the  latter. 
Last  year  I  put  in  some  two  thousand 
buds,  scattering  them  widely  where 
most  needed — got  from  fifty  to  eighty 
per  cent  where  I  would  have  been 
pleased  even  with  twenty  per  cent. 
This  method  aims  to  raise  the  efficiency 
of  the  pollen  several  hundred  per  cent. 
A  large  tree  that  is  wholly  a  pollenizer 
is  probably  much  under  ten  per  cent 
efficiency — that  is,  the  bee  is  moving 
nearly  all  the  time  from  one  pollenizing 
blossom  to  another  instead  of  crossing 
to  the  Bing  and  back  and  forth  where 
the  work  will  be  effective.  I  began 
budding  ,Iuly  25  and  worked  at  it  occa- 
sionally for  a  month.  In  most  cases  the 
earlier  date  is  safer,  as  the  sap  must  be 
running  well.  One-year-old  wood  takes 
the  bud  best  if  the  twig  is  large  and 
vigorous,  otherwise  two-year-old  wood 
did  best.  Success  requires  a  thrifty 
condition  of  the  tree  receiving  the  bud. 
What  I  call  "artificial  pollenizing"  is 
a  still  shorter  course  to  success,  and  it 
is  a  success  in  a  high  degree.  I  have 
scattered  buckets  of  "posies"  through 
the  orchard,  hanging  the  buckets  in  the 
trees  where  needed.  A  bucket  of  warm 
water  filled  with  twigs  not  more  than 
two  feet  long — the  blossoms  half  out 
when  taken — will  last  two  to  four  days 
and  pay  big  dividends  on  the  time 
spent.  I  have  also  put  larger  branches 
in  the  water  ditches  or  planted  them  in 
the  wet  ground  with  success.  But  at 
last  I  struck  upon  a  method  I  believe 
more  practical  on  a  large  scale  than 
any  of  these.  I  left  the  pruning  of  the 
pollenizers  till  the  trees  were  blooming, 
was  ready  with  tools  when  the  bees 
came  in  the  morning,  then  worked  like 
a  member  of  the  fire  squad  cutting 
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Increasing  the  Value  of  the  Farm 

by  Bringing  it  Miles  Nearer  the  Market 


The  value  of  a  farm  depends  largely 
upon  its  distance  from  a  good  market. 

Today  distance  is  measured  in  min- 
utes, not  in  miles. 

The  Patriot  Farm  Truck  (Lincoln 
Model,  lYz  tons  capacity)  readily 
transports  much  more  in  weight  with 


several  times  the  speed  of  a  horse- 
drawn  wagon.  It  lays  down  at 
market  15.000  to  20,000  pounds  in 
practically  the  same  time  that  a 
team  will  deliver  5,000  pounds,  lit- 
erally bringing  the  farm  to  about 
one-fourth  its  actual  distance  from 
market. 


PATRIOT'armTRUCR 

Built  for  Country  Roads — Built  for  Country  Loads 

The  Patriot  is  the  first  motor  truck  built  for  farm  work,  and  is  equipped  with 
a  practical  farm  body,  similar  to  what  you  have  always  used  on  your  farm  wagon. 

It  saves  horses  and  high-priced  feed.   It  brings  better  markets  nearer,  for  with  a  Patriot 
you  can  readily  drive  loads  to  a  market  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  distant. 
Business  farmers  can  easily  see  how  such  perfect  transportation  greatly  increases  the  value 
of  their  farms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  in  being  master  of  roads  and  weather. 
Every  farmer  with  160  acres  or  more  should  find  out  what  a  Patriot  Farm  Truck  will 
save.  Write  for  information. 

HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Patriot  Farm  Trucks 


1337  P  Street 


Lincoln  Model 
Washington 

2^.2  Ton 

Continental 
Motor 

Internal 
Gear  and 
Worm 
Drive 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 

The  Powerful  Patriot 
Hand  Hoist 

by  which  the  body- 
when    loaded,  may 
easily  and  quickly  be 
elevated  to 
dump  its 
load. 


large  branches  by  the  load  and  scatter- 
ing them  far  and  wide  among  the  Bings. 
These  will  last  several  hours — u.sually 
as  long  as  the  bees  are  working  for  one 
day;  for  several  successive  mornings 
the  work  was  repeated  and  the  same 
ground   covered.     One  man   by  this 


THE  underground  stems  are  the  seat 
of  the  remarkable  vitality  of  quack- 
grass;  therefore,  for  a  full  understand- 
ing of  this  subject  the  plant  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  underground  stems  will 
first  be  briefly  considered.  These 
stems  arc  often  called  roots.  They  are 
not  roots  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
but  rootstocks,  that  is,  underground 
stems.  The  distinction  between  root- 
stocks  and  roots  is  that  rootstocks  have 
buds  on  them  as  stems  do,  while  roots 
do  not.  Another  very  important  dis- 
tinction is  that  rootstocks  do  not  absorb 


larger  method  can  get  many  times  the 
results  of  the  smaller  ways,  provided 
there  is  a  large  work  to  do.  With  a 
few  trees,  the  bucket  method  would  be 
best.  But  of  course  any  artificial  means 
is  to  be  used  only  till  the  pollenizers 
can  be  grown. 


material  from  the  ground,  while  roots 
do.  The  rootstocks  are  dependent  for 
their  growtli  upon  the  material  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots  and  elaborated  in 
the  leaves  in  combination  with  the 
material  which  tlie  leaves  draw  from 
the  air.  Tliis  material  elaborated  in 
the  leaves  then  goes  down  to  form  the 
underground  stems,  or  rootstocks.  The 
plant  is  simply  storing  up  material  to 
draw  on  next  year. 

As  the  material  for  the  growth  of 
rootstocks  comes  from  the  leaves,  the 
amount  of  leaf  growth  whicli  the  plant 


produces  in  any  one  season  is  largely 
a  measure  of  the  amount  of  rootstock 
growth.  So,  by  limiting  the  develop- 
ment of  top  in  any  way  the  number  of 
underground  stems  produced  is  thereby 
limited.  If  little  or  no  top  is  allowed 
to  grow  very  little  rootstock  will  be 
developed.  Just  as  we  would  expect  a 
small  crop  of  potatoes  if  we  were  to 
keep  the  top  of  the  potato  plant  cut 
back  close  to  the  earth,  so  should  we 
expect  a  minimum  of  rootstock  growth 
to  be  produced  by  the  quack-grass 
plant  if  its  top  is  kept  closely  cut.  By 
actual  observations,  this  is  found  to 
be  true. 

The  depeest  and  most  vigorous  root- 
stock  development  of  quack-grass  is 
found  in  cultivated  fields.  There  are 
several  factors  which  cause  this.  The 
principal  one  is  probably  deep  prepa- 
ration of  the  land.  When  the  plant  is 
left  undisturbed  the  rootstocks  liave  a 
tendency  to  get  nearer  the  surface 
every  year.  Deep  plowing  puts  the 
stem  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
and  a  mass  of  tangled  growth  is  then 
sent  out  toward  the  surface,  a  large  part 
of  the  vitality  of  the  buried  stems  going 
into  new  stems  reaching  toward  the 
surface.  This  new  growth  lives  until 
the  next  year.  When  the  stems  are 
buried  deeply  to  begin  with  and  culti- 
vation is  not  kept  up  long  enough  to 
kill  out  the  grass  (and  it  usually  is  not 
on  this  type  of  ]an<l),  the  plant  takes  on 
a  new  lease  of  life  after  cultivation 
stops,  the  loose  deep  soil  furnishing  an 
ideal  place  in  which  to  grow.  .\s  a 
consequence,  the  plant  becomes  firmly 
established  and  is  well  able  to  stand  the 
next  year's  battle. 

In  midsummer,  immediately  after 
haying,  there  is  usually  a  period  of 
more  or  less  relaxation  from  general 
farm  work.  This  is  a  season  of  the 
year  also  when  rootstock  grasses  seem 
to  be  at  their  lowest  state  of  vitality. 
The  hay  crop,  too,  has  been  secured 
from  the  sod  land  and  nothing  more  is 
to  be  produced  the  current  season  on 
these  lands;  therefore,  no  crop  is  lost. 
If  the  work  is  begun  on  pasture  lands, 
at  least  a  half  season  of  pasturage  has 
been  obtained.  It  is  only  on  sod  and 
pasture  lands  that  it  seems  to  be  ad- 
visable to  attempt  to  destroy  quack- 
grass  by  the  method  here  outlined,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the 
rootstock  habits  of  the  grass  under 
varying  field  conditions. 

The  process  of  killing  quack-grass  on 
sod  or  pasture  lands,  beginning  in  mid- 
sunnner,  is  a  very  simple  one. 

The  first  step  is  to  plow  the  sod,  cut- 
ting just  under  the  turf,  which  is  usu- 
ally about  three  inches  deep.  To  thor- 
oughly turn  over  a  stifi"  quack-grass  sod 
as  shallow  as  three  inches  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  special  type  of  plow  (Scotch 
bottom)  having  a  very  long,  gradually- 
sloping  moldboard.  It  has  been  found 
that  with  this  type  of  plow  the  sod  can 
be  turned  very  shallow.  The  next  step 
is  to  go  in  a  week  or  ten  days  later  with 
a  disk  harrow  and  thoroughly  disk  the 
sod.  Repeat  this  treatment  every  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  until  fall,  when  the 
(piack-grass  will  be  completely  killed 
out. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  with  cer- 
tain kinds  of  soil  during  drier  periods 
in  the  summer  the  ground  becomes  too 
hard  to  plow.  With  the  type  of  plow 
suggested,  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  very  hard  and  dry  sods  can  be 
turned.  In  case  it  is  not  possible  to 
turn  the  sod  on  account  of  dry  weather, 
liu-  treatment  can  be  given  with  the 
disk  harrow  alone.  We  have  been  able 
to  thoroughly  kill  the  grass  with  either 
the  disk  or  the  combination  of  plow 
and  disk  treatment.  Where  plowing  is 
possible,  however,  it  is  usually  cheaper 
to  kill  the  grass  with  plow  and  disk 
than  with  the  disk  alone. 

If  the  disk  alone  is  to  be  used,  it 
should  be  set  practically  straight,  well 
weighted  with  bags  of  dirt,  and  the 
fielil  gone  over  three  or  four  times. 
The  first  two  cuttings  should  be  at  right 
angles  and  the  other  cuttings  diagonally 
across.  The  sod  in  this  way  is  divided 
into  small  blocks.  Then  the  disk  is  set 
at  an  angle,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
the  first  two  or  three  inches  of  the  sod, 
whicli  contains  practically  all  of  the 
(juack-gi-ass  roots,  can  be  cut  loose 
from  the  soil  below.  The  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  the  breaking  loose  from 
the  lower  soil  soon  kills  out  the  quack- 
grass.  This  ground  should  be  gone 
over  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

The  following  spring  the  infested 
land,  on  which  the  grass  has  been  killed 
either  by  the  disking  method  or  by  the 
combination  of  plowing  and  disking, 
should  be  plowed  to  a  good  depth  in 
order  to  bury  the  mass  of  dead  roots 
thoroughly.  This  will  facilitate  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  spring  crop.  If  the  work 
has  ben  carefully  done  the  quack-grass 
will  not  show  up  at  all  in  the  spring 
crop. 

There  is  no  closed  season  for  rat- 
killing. 

Save  Wheat — Use  Substitutes 

MEASUREMENTS  OF  SUBSTITUTES  EQUAL 
TO  ONE  CUP  OF  FLOUR. 

These  weights  and  measures  were  tested  in 
the  experimental  kitclien  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  Home  Conservation  Division, 
and  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultura, 
Ofllce  of  Home  Economics. 

In  substituting  for  one  cup  of  flour  use  the 
following  measurements.  Each  is  equal  in 
weight  to  a  cup  of  flour. 

Barley   1%  cups 

Buckwheat  ,  %  cup 

Corn  flour  1  cup  (scant) 

Corn  meal  (coarse)  %  cup 

Corn  meal  (flne)  1  cup  (scant) 

Corn  starch  %  cup 

Peanut  flour  1  cup  (scant) 

Potato  flour  %  cup 

Rice  flour  %  cup 

Rolled  oats  1%  cups 

Rolled  oats  (ground  in 

meat  chopper)  1%  cups 

Soy-bean  flour  %  cup 

Sweet  potato  flour  1%  cups 

This  table  will  help  you  to  make  good  grid- 
dle cakes,  mufllns,  cakes,  cookies,  drop  bis- 
cuits, and  nut  or  raisin  Ijrcad  without  using 
any  wheat  flour. 

You  will  not  need  new  recipes.  Just  use  the 
ones  your  family  has  always  liked,  but  for 
each  cup  or  flour  use  the  amount  of  substitute 
given  in  the  table.  You  can  change  your  mullln 
recipe  like  this : 

Old  Recipe — Two  cups  wheat  flour,  4  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  Vi  teaspoon  salt,  1 
tablespoon  sugar,  1  cup  milk,  1  egg,  1  table- 
spoon fat. 

New  Recipe — 1%  cups  barley  flour,  1  cup 
(scant)  corn  flour,  4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
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STUMPING 

:  Western  soils,  stui^s  and  clifnate  need 
vwestem  eVplosives.  TJ\at's  why  ^ra'fif  Farm- •«,».. ^ 
g^owders  cut  the  cost  of  clearing  western 
lajjd.  Manufactured  fof\  moje/than  half  a 
■cei^tury  especially  for  the  Wf st)  they  natu- 
rally give  better  results  on  Western  farms 
and'^e^chards.  ^ 

Giant  Fifm  Powders  lead  \  in  economy 
because  the'y,  go  further  than  ordinary  explo- 
sives. They  SJeak  up  the  sty^hps  thoroughly 
thereby  cutting  down  hhcfr  cost.  Money 
and  trouble  afe..S4y_ed_be£^se  of  their  low 
freezing  qualities.  ^-.^ 

IVarning :  If  yOur  work  is  dohts^with  any  , 
other  powder  or  dynamites,  the  chances  are  ' 
it  will  not  be  done  as  well  as  with  eithec_of  —  -  — '■ 
the  two  Giant  brands:  Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Look  for  the  Giant  trade- 
mark on  every  case,  and  be  sure  of  the 
genuine, 

How  to  make  the  farm  pay  more  money  is 
explained  in  "Better  Farming.''  This  big 
free  book,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  sent  you 
as  soon  as  we  receive  this  coupon. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Cod/ 

"Everything  for  Blusnnz" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


AGRICULTURAL^ 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  ^JO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."   I  am  especially  interested 

in  (please  check)  202 
□   Stump  Blasting  □    Ditch  Blasting  □   Subtoil  Blasting 

Q   Boulder  Blasting  Q   Tree  Bed  Bleistioe  (0   Road  Making 

Name  Address  


teasi)oon  salt,  1  tablespoon  sugar,  1  cup 
milk,  1  egg,  1  tablespoon  fat. 

The  only  difference  is  the  substitution  for 
the  wheat  flour.  Everything  else  remains  the 
same.  You  can  change  all  of  your  recipes  in 
a  similar  way. 

GOOD  COMBINATIONS  OF  SUBSTITUTES 
You  will  get  belter  results  if  you  mix  two 

substitutes   than   if  you  use  just  one  alone. 

Some  good  combinations  are — 

Rolled  oats 

(ground) 

or 


Barley  flour 
or 

Buckwheat  flour 
or 

Peanut  flour 
or 

Soy-bean  flour 


>   and  < 


Corn  flour 
or 

Rice  flour 
or 

Potato  flour 
or 

Sweet  potato 
flour 

or 

Corn  meal 


CAUTIONS 

1.  All  measurements  should  be  accurate.  A 
standard  measuring  cup  is  equal  to  a  half  pint. 

2.  The  batter  often  looks  too  thick,  and  some- 
times too  thin,  but  you  will  find  that  if  you 
have  measured  as  given  in  the  table  the  result 
will  be  good  after  baking. 

3.  Bake  all  substitute  mixtures  more  slowly 
and  longer. 

4.  Drop  biscuits  are  better  than  the  rolled 
biscuits,  when  substitutes  are  used. 

5.  Pie  crusts  often  do  not  roll  well  and  have 
to  be  patted  in  to  the  pan.  They  do  not  need 
chilling  before  baking. 


They  also  serve  who  buy  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps — if  they  save  and  buy  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability,  and  buy  in 
time. 
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Labels 


with  a  purpose- 
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PROPERtY  MTiniCALLY 
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appealing  lecturer 
that  attract  the  1 
consm&ssxtientoa 
smd  remain  ax  a 
symbol  0/  your 
/huti*  quality  lon^ 
aTter  it  if  eaten 


Send  /or  s-amjifor  ^-fhey  /o/^  {/to  s-fory 


MatnOrtice; 


M.ITHO/ 


6rsinc1\e/"- 

T  ve  V  ti  o 
Lo^  Ati^cle/ 
Povtl  and 
*re»a  I  t  \  & 
Honolulu 
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English  Walnut  Industry  in  the  Northwest 

By  Knight  Pearcy,  Salem,  Oregon 


THE  United  States  annually  imports 
between  45,000,000  and  55,000,000 
pounds  of  walnuts.  These  come 
from  France,  Italy  and  China,  largely, 
the  latter  country  selling  us  some 
7,000,000  pounds  of  the  so-called  "Man- 
cuhrian"  walnuts;  California  produces 
between  20,000,000  and  30,000,000  an- 
nually, all  of  which  is  consumed  in  tjiis 
country.  Oregon  produced  between 
70,000  and  100,000  pounds  in  1917.  The 
three  Pacific  Coast  States  are  the  only 
ones  in  the  United  States  that  can  pro- 
duce the  English  walnut  commercially. 
California  has  in  bearing  some  35,000 
acres,  with  20,000  non-bearing;  Oregon 
has  a  total  of  about  (5,000  acres,  a  small 
per  cent  of  which  is  in  full  bearing. 
Washington  acreage  is  much  smaller 
than  Oregon's. 

We  arc  often  asked  if  walnut  culture 
is  not  still  in  the  experimental  in  Ore- 
gon. There  are  less  than  100  acres 
over  twenty  years  in  age  in  this  region, 
and  yet  the  performance  of  this  small 
acreage  has  been  such  as  to  encourage 


the  planting  of  some  6,000  additional 
acres.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
walnut  is  here  to  stay  and  that  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  rank  in 
commercial  importance  with  the  apple, 
prune  and  loganberry.  While  the  wal- 
nut is  grown  successfully  in  every 
county  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  in 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  counties  of  West- 
ern Washington,  there  are  nevertheless 
certain  very  marked  limitations  to  its 
culture  in  these  regions.  Greater  care 
must  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  site 
of  a  walnut  grove  than  is  necessary 
with  most  other  orchards. 

The  walnut  grows  to  be  a  very  large 
tree,  and  to  nourish  it  properly  and  to 
anchor  it  securely  its  roots  must 
spread  far  and  deep.  Hence  a  fairly 
deep  soil  is  necessary  for  the  best  re- 
sults. The  soil  should  be  retentive  of 
moisture  but  well  drained,  for  this  is  a 
tree  that  refuses  to  do  well  when  its 
feet  are  wet,  especially  when  it  is  grow- 
ing on  its  own  root  or  that  of  the  Cali- 
fornia black  walnut.     In  draws  and 


other  places  where  the  water  table 
stands  high  in  the  winter  months  it  is 
considered  good  practice  to  plant  trees 
that  are  worked  on  the  American  black 
walnut  root.  However,  where  any  con- 
siderable area  of  the  prospective  nut 
orchard  has  a  high-water  table  it  had 
better  be  avoided.  It  is  on  plantings 
on  poorly-drained  soils  that  "Die-back" 
is  most  common.  Professor  Barss  of 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Walnut  Association,  explained  that 
among  the  causes  of  "die-back"  are  wet 
soils  in  spring.  Wet  soils  prevent  sufli- 
cient  air  from  entering  the  soil,  which 
hinders  spring  foliation.  Proper  ab- 
sorption of  water  and  plant  foods  will 
not  take  place  unless  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  air  in  the  soil  about  the 
roots.  In  this  case  water  transpires 
more  rapidly  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  tree  than  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
roots.  The  inner  parts  of  the  tree  get 
first  chance  at  this  water  and  the  tips 
get  what  is  left,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  of  them  die  back  because  of  in- 
sufficient water. 

Frost  is  the  most  important  limiting 
factor  to  walnut  culture  in  Oregon. 
Locations  subject  to  late  spring  and 
early  fall  frosts  should  be  avoided. 
The  heavy  frost  that  hit  the  Willamette 
Valley  in  September,  1916,  cost  those 
growers  who  did  not  have  proper  air 
drainage  two  crops  of  walnuts.  It  froze 
all  the  nuts  on  the  trees  at  the  time 
and  injured  the  fruiting  buds  for  the 
following  season  to  the  extent  that 
there  was  a  very  light  crop  in  1917. 
Other  plantings  located  with  due  re- 
spect to  air  drainage  were  uninjured. 
It  is  because  of  the  better  frost  protec- 
tion of  the  hills  that  the  bulk  of  the 
plantings  of  the  state  are  there  planted. 
Yamhill  County  has  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  walnut  acreage  of  the  state.  Wash- 
ington, Marion  and  Polk,  next  to  Yam- 
hill, have  the  largest  plantings.  The 
larger  part  of  the  plantings  of  these 
counties  is  in  the  hills. 

Generally  speaking  any  land  that  is 
suitable  for  prunes  is  suitable  for  wal- 
nuts, provided  that  the  soil  is  deep.  The 
prune,  however,  will  thrive  on  more 
shallow  soils  and  will  stand  a  higher 
water  table.  The  same  points  that 
must  be  considered  in  deciding  between 
a  valley  location  and  a  hill  one  for 
prunes  must  be  considered  in  the  case 
of  walnuts.  In  favor  of  the  valley  lo- 
cations the  following  points  are  ad- 
vanced. The  heavier,  more  retentive 
and  generally  richer  soils  will  produce 
a  larger  tree  with  more  bearing  surface 
and  will  grow  a  tree  to  a  size  capable 
of  bearing  commercial  crops  at  an 
earlier  age  than  is  possible  under  hill 
conditions.  The  yield  per  acre,  where 
other  conditions  are  equal,  will  gen- 
erally be  greater  as  long  as  frost  does 
not  hit.  However,  one  frost  in  ten 
years  might  more  than  equalize  the  in- 
creased profits  of  the  heavier  bearing 
lowland  trees.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
find  proper  depth  of  soil  in  the  hills. 
The  soils  of  these  sections  are  generally 
less  retentive  of  moisture,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  trees  are  less  likely  to 
attain  the  great  size  of  those  valley 
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grown  and  will  not  reach  a  size  neces- 
sary to  bear  commercial  crops  at  as 
early  an  age  as  do  the  latter.  While 
the  main  point  in  favor  of  hill  orchards 
is  the  freedom  from  frosts  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  th;it  tlie  mere  fact  of 
being  located  in  Iho  hills  does  not  nec- 
essarily guarantee  that  there  will  be  an 
immunity  to  frost,  as  there  are  frosty 
locations  in  the  hills  as  well  as  in  the 
valleys. 

The  walnut  is  generally  planted  with 
fillers.  The  Italian  prune  is  the  best 
filler  for  the  Willamette  Valley.  It 
thrives  on  the  same  types  of  soil,  its 
fruit  can  be  dried  in  the  same  drier  that 
drys  the  walnut,  it  forms  a  compara- 
tively small  tree  and  comes  into  bear- 
ing relatively  young,  yielding  a  profit 
before  the  nuts  begin  to  bear  heavily. 
Its  fruiting  season  precedes  that  of  the 
walnut,  so  that  there  is  no  cempetition 
for  labor  between  them,  and  the  help 
can  be  given  continuous  work,  going 
from  the  prune  harvest  to  that  of  the 
nuts.  The  cherry,  the  pear  and  the 
apple  make  poor  fillers.  The  filbert, 
however,  shows  signs  of  making  an 
ideal  filler.  It  comes  into  bearing  as 
early  as  the  prune  and  its  crop  is  har- 
vested and  out  of  the  way  before  the 
walnut  crop  is  ready,  and  it  endures 
shade  better  than  most  other  trees. 
The  filler  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  walnut  tree  begins  to  crowd. 

On  hill  soils  the  nut  trees  are  usually 
planted  on  fifty-foot  centers  on  the  hex- 
agonal plan,  with  fillers  set  between, 
giving  three  fillers  to  every  nut  tree. 
On  heavier  soils  sixty  feet  is  none  too 
great  a  distance.  With  solid  plantings 
(plantings  without  fillers)  the  trees  are 
often  planted  a  little  closer  together. 
One  of  our  leading  growers  spaces  his 
trees  at  forty-foot  intervals.  He  real- 
izes that  at  maturity  these  trees  will  be 
too  crowded  to  give  maximum  returns, 
but  since  he  does  not  expect  to  live 
forever  he  figures  that  he  will  receive 
a  greater  average  annual  income  per 
acre  during  his  lifetime  than  he  would 
were  he  to  plant  at  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

The  age  at  which  this  tree  comes  into 
bearing  varies  greatly.  The  variety,  the 
manner  of  cultivation  and  pruning  and 
heading  and  other  factors  all  have  a 
bearing  on  the  time  at  which  a  tree  will 
start  fruiting.  Some  trees  do  not  start 
bearing  until  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
while  others  bear  much  younger. 
Grafted  trees  average  younger  in  com- 
ing into  fruiting  because  no  tree  is 
considered  w-orthy  of  propagation  un- 
less it  has  this  character  of  earliness  of 
fruiting. 

We  know  of  two  orchards,  one  a 
grafted  one  and  the  other  part  grafted 
and  part  seedling,  each  of  which 
yielded  sixty  pounds  per  acre  at  seven 
years  of  age.  Another  25-acre  piece  of 
seedlings,  when  seven,  eight  and  nine 
years  old  (it  had  trees  of  these  three 
ages)  yielded  5,000  pounds,  and  a  year 
later  6,000  pounds.  There  were  seven- 
teen trees  per  acre  here  with  no  fillers. 
Another  orchard  at  seventeen  years 
yielded  400  pounds  on  seven  acres,  at 
twenty-one  years  two  tons  and  at 
twenty-five  years  1,000  pounds  per 
acre.  This  planting  was  given  poor 
care  for  years,  but  during  the  last  few 


years  has  been  well  cared  for,  which 
care  is  reflected  in  the  increased  yields. 

A  prominent  grower  in  the  Dundee 
district,  which  is  the  leading  producing 
district  of  the  state,  estimates  that  the 
average  production  per  acre  there,  with 
orchards  ranging  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  be  about 
800  pounds  per  acre.  However,  he  says 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  trees  (it  is  a 
seedling  district)  do  uot  yield  enough 
to  pay  expenses  and  should  be  top 
worked  with  scions  from  good  bearing 
trees.  This  would  bring  the  average 
yield  up  close  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 
These  nuts  sell  ordinarily  at  from  14 
to  17  cents  per  pound,  but  the  last  year 
the  growers  there  received  20  to  25 
cents. 

There  are  no  mature  grafted  orchards 
in  the  state,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to 
figure  that  proper  varieties  of  grafted 
trees  should  yield  somewhat  more 
heavily  than  these  seedling  orchards. 
In  California,  where  both  types  of  trees 
have  been  grown  alongside  for  years, 
the  grafted  ones  have  so  performed  that 
most  of  the  new  plantings  being  set  out 
are  of  this  type  of  tree. 

The  newcomer  to  the  nut  game  will 
hear  a  great  deal  of  conflicting  talk  re- 
garding the  relative  merits  of  the  seed- 
ling and  the  grafted  orchard.  A  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  English 
walnut  on  the  west  coast  of  America 
may  be  of  interest  while  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  very  first  walnuts  planted  in 
Western  America  were  of  the  hard-shell 
type,  small  thick-shelled  nuts,  that  were 
planted  in  Southern  California  by  the 
early  Mission  fathers.  In  1867,  a  Cali- 
fornian,  Joseph  Sexton  by  name,  pur- 
chased a  sack  of  nuts,  supposedly  from 
Chile,  on  the  Frisco  market  and  planted 
them  in  Southern  California.  Of  the 
250  trees  that  he  brought  to  a  bearing 
age  from  these  nuts,  sixty  produced 
nuts  of  the  paper-shelled  type,  the 
remainder  producing  hard  shells  like 
the  parent  nuts.  These  soft-shell  nuts, 
being  so  superior  to  their  hard-shell 
parents,  were  planted  in  the  nursery. 
When  the  resulting  seedlings  came  to 
bear  they  were  found  to  produce  nuts 
of  all  types  from  hard  shell  to  paper 
shell.  Among  these  types  was  one  in- 
termediate between  the  hard  shell  and 
the  paper  shell.  It  was  called  the  Santa 
Barbara  soft  shell.  Seedlings  grown 
from  these  soft-shell  seedlings  gave  rise 
to  the  great  walnut  industry  of  South- 
ern California. 

A  great  deal  of  variation  was  appar- 
ent among  these  seedlings  trees,  some 
bearing  heavier  crops  of  better  nuts 
than  others.  Many  of  the  growers 
planted  seed  from  these  superior  trees, 
but  while  this  procedure  gave  a  better 
average  of  desirable  trees  than  where 
the  seed  was  taken  indiscriminately  in 
the  orchard,  yet  the  variation  in  the 
resulting  trees  was  too  great  and  too 
few  of  the  trees  proved  to  be  as  good 
as  their  parents.  Hence  some  of  the 
better  growers  began  the  practice  of 
producing  trees  by  grafting  seedlings 
with  scions  taken  from  the  best  trees 
in  the  orchards.  In  this  manner  they 
obtained  trees  that  retained  the  char- 
acters of  the  parent  trees.  In  this  way 
Placentia  Perfection,  Prolific,  El  Monte 
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still  chained 
to  water 
ibuckets? 


If  you  were  actually  c;Jiaintfl  to  water  buckets,  your  es- 
cape would  be  just  as  hopeless  as  it  is  today  it  you  con- 
tinue cirrving  waterfromadistautWL-llorcistcm.  Thouands 
of  homes  nave  cut  loose  from  this  old  cufitum  and  j 
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Pull  lii^  stumps 
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Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  np  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Works  by  leveray  —  same 
principle  as  a  jack.  fuO  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton 
pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel —fiuaranleed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 


HAND  POWER, 

I  Stump 
1^  Puller 


Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box  664 
^        182  Fifth  Street 
"^vi^       San  Francisco 
California 


and  other  largely  grown  California 
varieties  originated.  All  of  the  trees 
of  each  of  these  varieties  trace  their 
ancestry  back  to  a  single  tree  which 
v^'as  propagated  from  because  of  its 
superiority  over  other  seedlings.  In 
each  case  the  parent  tree  was  a  seed- 
ling. 

Most  of  the  new  plantings  in  both 
California  and  Oregon  are  of  grafted 
trees.  Few  well-informed  growers  are 
recommending  the  planting  of  seed- 
lings. However,  the  mere  fact  that  one 
Continued  on  page  19 
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Diversified  Horticulture. — Recent  de- 
velopments indicate  that  the  horticul- 
ture of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  diversified.  As  an 
indication,  the  recent  demand  for  Black 
Currants  for  jam  purposes  and  the  re- 
cent activities  of  the  quartermaster's 
office  of  the  army  in  purchasing  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables  indicate  a  devel- 
opment along  diversified  lines.  The 
operation  in  Oregon  alone  of  over 
thirty  canneries  and  evaporators  means 
that  we  are  producing  a  great  variety 
of  horticulture  plants,  all  of  which  is 
indicative  of  a  very  wholesome  devel- 
opment of  our  horticulture.  We  have 
become  world  famous  because  of  the 
excellence  of  our  apples,  pears  and 
prunes.  We  bid  fair  to  become  equally 
as  famous  because  of  the  excellence  of 
our  berries,  including  strawberries, 
loganberries,  evergreen  blackberries, 
red  and  black  raspberries,  red  and  black 
currants,  also  our  walnuts,  filberts, 
sweet  cherries  and  a  long  list  of  vege- 
tables especially  adapted  for  evapora- 
tion and  canning.  Truly  we  are  rich 
and  our  horticulture  is  bound  to  ever 
increase  and  to  become  a  more  and 
more  important  factor  in  our  agricul- 
tural development. 


Fruit  Export-  — The  war  has  paral- 
yzed to  a  large  extent  our  export  trade 
of  fruit.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  Omce  of  Markets  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  investigating  the  Oriental  market 
as  a  fulure  outlet  for  our  fruits.  We 
shall  look  eagerly  for  reports  concern- 
ing such  investigations.  The  Pacific 
Slope  is  very  well  situated  for  a  devel- 
opment of  an  export  trade  not  only 
with  the  Orient  but  likewise  South 
America.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
at  this  time  to  study  the  South  Ameri- 
can market  and  thus  be  prepared  to 
utilize  it  at  once  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over.  It  will  mean  much  to  the  apple 
growers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  if 
direct  trade  relations  would  be  opened 
up  between  such  ports  as  Portland  and 
Seattle  and  South  American  ports  ratlier 
than  having  to  deal  direct  with  New 
York,  as  is  now  the  case.  Let  us  ever 
be  on  the  alert  to  establish  new  mar- 
kets and  to  strengthen  the  present  out- 
let for  our  fruit. 


ROAD  WORK  IS  WAR  WORK 
"Speeding  up  construction  of 
good  roads  is  an  integral  part  of 
government  war  work.  Efficient 
transportation  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  margin  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer." — U.  S.  Food 
Administration. 
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The    United    States    Department  of 

Agriculture,  recognizing  the  value  and 
importance  of  fertilizers  as  factors  in 
the  food  supply  of  the  nation,  urges  the 
fruit  growers  and  farmers  to  estimate 
their  fertilizer  requirements  now  and 
place  their  orders  at  once.  This  will 
enable  dealers  to  combine  their  orders 
into  full  capacity  carload  lots.  Last 
year  many  fruit  growers  were  late  in 
ordering  spring  fertilizers,  and  did  not 
receive  them  until  after  planting  time, 
and  some  failed  to  get  them  at  all. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  the  use 
of  fertilizers  was  so  profitable  as  it  is 
now,  with  every  product  of  the  soil 
bringing  very  high  prices  and  also 
because  of  the  shortage  of  labor. 
By  using  fertilizers  intelligently  fruit 
growers  can  largely  increase  their  crop 
production.  So  we  urge  every  fruit 
grower  to  place  his  orders  early.  The 
railroads  are  now  being  operated  by 


July 

the  United  States  Government,  and  by 
ordering  early  you  will  be  co-operating 
with  your  government.  It  is  also  urged 
that  bigger  fertilizer  bags  be  used.  Bur- 
lap is  growing  scarce  because  of  its  in- 
creased use  in  the  trenches  and  because 
of  the  shortage  of  shipping  facilities, 
because  the  jute  from  which  burlap  is 
made  is  imported  from  India.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  use  of  bur- 
lap for  carrying  fertilizers  should  be 
cut  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
Every  patriotic  fruit  grower  will  gladly 
co-operate  by  ordering  larger  bags. 


When  you  buy  War  Savings  Stamps 
you  do  not  give  your  money,  you  loan 
it  at  4  per  cent  compounded  quarterly. 
You  help  your  Government,  but  you 
help  yourself  even  more. 


The  Government  needs  your  money; 
you  need  the  stamps. 


Sebastopol  Gravensteins 

We  handle  80%  of  the  famous 
Sebastopol  Gravenstein  Apples 

Community  packing  houses  insure  uniform  pack 

Season  July  20th  to  September  1st 

SEE  OUR  REPRESENTATIVE  OR  WIRE  US. 
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SEBASTOPOL,  CALIFORNIA 


Ridley,Houlding&Co. 
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Points  to  remember  when  consigning 
apples  to  the  London  Market 
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Apples 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  BOTANIZING,  LONDON 
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Solve 
the 
Labor 
Shortage 


Labor  is  very  scarce 
this  year.  The  pack- 
er who  is  going  to  get 
the  most  profit  must 
pack  the  most  fruit 
in  the  least  amount 
of  time.  The  Bushel 
Shipping  Basket, 
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The  Universal  Package 


Packing  House  at  Koshkonong,  Missouri 


IS  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  WAY  TO  PACK 
FRUIT,  VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Write  us  for  prices  which  will  enable  you  to  get 
the  largest  net  profit. 

Package  Sales  Corporation 

106  East  Jefferson  St.,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


The  Closer  Relation  of  Horticulture  to  the  Cannery 


OREGON  as  a  whole  is  not  alive  to 
all  the  posibilities  in  the  canning 
business;  this,  in  my  opinion, 
applies  to  the  grower  as  well  as  the 
banker  and  business  man  throughout 
the  stale,  and  there  is  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  it. 

Many  years  ago,  as  you  know,  there 
were  many  canneries  started  by  ma- 
chinery-selling houses  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  canning  business  or  what  it 
took  to  support  a  cannery.  These 
plants  of  course  were  all  doomed  to 
failure  before  they  started,  and  nat- 
urally the  people  became  discouraged 
and  became  skeptical.  The  growers, 
however,  being  somewhat  alive  to  the 
situation  and  knowing  they  needed 
something  in  the  way  of  a  plan  to  work 
up  their  products  from  the  farm  and 
give  they  a  permanent  market  close  at 
hand  went  ahead  and  organized  a  co- 
operative association,  putting  in  one  of 
their  own  number  to  manage  the  plant, 
and  went  out  and  got  a  man  for  pro- 
cessor or  superintendent,  who  probably 
had  slight  experience  in  some  capacity 


By  A.  Rupert,  Portland,  Oregon 

in  some  particular  plant,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  was  absolutely  unfitted 
to  superintend  the  canning  of  the  pro- 
duct, and  usually  totally  unfitted  to 
handle  the  machinery  in  the  plant, 
which  is  very  important.  These  people 
without  any  selling  organization  or 
knowledge  of  the  business  on  cither 
the  marketing  or  canning  end  were  of 
course  doomed  to  failure,  and  many  a 
grower  who  had  been  enthusiastic  in 
building  up  something  for  his  own 
good  had  to  face  a  heavy  loss.  Nat- 
urally, everybody  who  had  watched 
these  operations  again  became  skeptical 
and  positively  indiflerent  to  the  can- 
ning business  as  a  business  in  the 
future.  Gradually,  however,  these  in- 
stitutions discontinued,  except  those 
that  happened  to  learn  by  experience 
or  had  people  more  able  to  manage  than 
their  unfortunate  competitors,  so  that 
today  the  canning  business  is  practi- 
cally in  the  hands  of  experienced 
people  knowing  the  business  on  both 
ends,  but  there  are  still  many  things  to 
be  desired. 


Oregon  is  undoubtedly  the  home  of 
the  loganberry,  which  berry  as  the 
canned  article  has  had  many  ups  and 
downs,  but  I  believe  it  is  on  the  path 
to  success  at  this  time,  that  is,  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  all  the  tonnage  that  will  be  avail- 
able in  Oregon  at  the  present  time  will 
be  used  for  canning,  loganberry-juice 
making  and  dried  loganberries,  but 
there  would  be  a  calamity  if  the  logan- 
berries were  planted  on  an  unlimited 
scale,  as  it  would  again  drug  the  mar- 
ket the  way  it  did  years  ago.  We  are 
hoping  this  will  not  be  the  case,  but  a 
reasonable  addition  would  not  be  un- 
safe, and  I  believe  that  these  additions 
in  a  way  are  being  accomplished.  We 
understand  there  has  been  ([uite  a  little 
new  acreage  planted  out  in  1917  and 
1918,  and  there  will  probabaly  be  quite 
a  little  acreage  planted  this  fall  or  next 
spring. 

Red  Raspberries.  —  The  only  large 
acreage  of  this  very  much-desired  fruit 
is  in  Multnomah  County,  with  a  small 
acreage  in  Lane  County,  and  a  few 
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Protect  Your  Fruit 


WITH 


Acme  Nailless  Steel  Strapping 

T^hi^  PfVl      ""^P'^'y  replacing  all  other  fastening  and 

±  //^o  yoiCffl'  sealing  devices.  Its  economy  and  efficiency 
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ble to  open  a  package  without  mutilating  the  Seal  or  the  strapping.  In 
either  case,  the  fact  of  tampering  is  immediately  evident. 


Used  in  connection  with  metal  seals  consists  of  encircling  a 
package  with  a  metal  strap,  drawing  the  strap  very  tight  and 
interlocking  the  overlapping  strap-ends  within  a  metal  sleeve 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  joint  has  a  greater  tensile  strength 
than  the  strap  itself.  Nails,  rivets  and  buckles,  with  their 
attendant  objections,  are  entirely  eliminated. 

Reduce  your  expenses  on  lumber  by  using  Sg-inch  board 
where  J^-inch  was  formerly  used  and  50%  on  your  freight 
bills.  The  result  is  an  even  stronger  case  than  you  formerly 
had  at  about  half  the  cost.    Write  for  samples. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Acme  Steel  Goods  Co. 

Works:  2840  Archer  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
Branches  and  Warehouses: 

Offices  and  Wareliouse— 311  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
WarphniKP.:  Hnlu  ^^res  Storage  and  Dist.  Co..  Seattle,  Wash, 
warehouses  unly  ,  Holman  Transfer  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


plantings  in  Yamliill  County,  in  addi- 
tion to  Newberg.  These  berries  could 
be  planted  and  developed  to  a  very 
much  larger  extent  in  Oregon  in  locali- 
ties where  soil  is  suitable  for  its 
growth,  because  we  believe  that  the 
acreage  in  Oregon  could  be  doubled 
with  entire  safety. 

Black  Raspberires. — This  article  is 
being  much  more  sought  after  in  the 
Western  country  on  account  of  the 
large  acreage  discontinued  in  the  East, 
particularly  in  New  York  State  and 
Michigan,  and  some  parts  of  Oregon  are 
well  suited  for  development.  There  is 
a  large  acreage  in  Yamhill  County,  but 
very  little  anywhere  else  in  the  state. 

Pears. — Oregon,  and  particularly  the 
Willamette  Valley,  is  very  well  suited 
for  the  horticulture  of  Bartlett  pears, 
and  quite  extensive  planting  of  this 
fruit  would  be  a  big  addition  to  the 
canning  industry,  and  also  believe  that 
they  arc  about  as  good  a  crop  as  a  hor- 
ticulturist could  plant. 

Royal  Anne  Cherries. — There  is  a 
large  acreage  of  this  fruit  available 
throughout  the  Willamette  Valley,  The 
Dalles,  Hood  River  and  various  parts  of 
Oregon.  I  believe  there  is  approxi- 
mately enough  of  this  fruit  now  in 
bearing,  and  coming  into  bearing,  to 
take  care  of  all  the  canner's  needs. 

Strawberries. — The  growing  of  this 
fruit  has  been  largely  discontinued 
throughout  the  state  on  account  of 
various  pests  that  destroy  the  plants, 
also  on  account  of  low  prices  prevail- 
ing some  few  years  ago.  Wc,  however, 
believe  there  is  money  in  the  straw- 


berry bu.siness  to  the  growers,  pro- 
viding the  right  varieties  are  planted 
and  developed.  Of  course  everything 
depends  on  the  proper  soil  for  the 
proper  fruit  and  intelligent  advice 
along  this  line  should  be  given  by  the 
people  most  interested,  namely,  the 
canner. 

Our  plant  at  Newberg,  namely,  the 
Valley  Canning  Co.,  maintains  a  school 
for  its  growers  where  the  growers 
meet  and  discuss  matters  of  interest  to 
the  grower  and  horticulturist.  This 
hall  was  built  by  the  company  and  dedi- 
cated to  its  growers  for  this  purpose, 


and  we  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments the  company  could  possibly 
make,  and  I  would  strongly  advocate 
other  companies  following  the  same 
plan. 

Closely  related  to  the  fruit  business 
is  the  vegetable  business,  in  which  I 
believe  Oregon  excels  even  more  than 
it  does  in  its  fruit,  and  there  are  many 
thousand  acres  within  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon of  the  best  vegetable  land  any- 
where in  the  world.  Along  the  Colum- 
bia River,  for  one  hundred  miles,  is  the 
best  vegetable-built  land  that  I  know 
of  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  they  are 
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Iti  means  full-powered, 
high-quality  gasoline,— 
every  drop!  Be  sure  it's 
Red  Crown  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 
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largely  undeveloped,  at  least  where  the 
development  affects  the  farmer;  this 
must  be  i^otten  to  in  some  way.  If  this 
could  be  done  it  would  add  enormously 
to  the  population  of  the  state,  as  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  East  would  be  able 
to  compete  with  us  on  vei4elai)lc  h'ow- 
ing,  providing  it  was  put  on  the  proper 
basis. 

Our  companies  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested and  arc  selling  agents  lor  are 
now  selling  all  sorts  of  vegetables 
everywhere  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  wc  have  shipped  many  vege- 
tables and  fruits  to  foreign  countries. 
For  instance,  at  this  time  we  are  mak- 
ing slii|)ment  of  a  small  quantity  of 
vegetables  to  Samarang,  Java.  There 
are  many  places  in  the  world  where 
vegetables  such  as  string  beans,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  turnips,  boiled  cabbage, 
sauerkraut  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
fresh  state  and  are  not  now  large  users 
in  the  canned  state,  but  it  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

Again,  it  is  our  opinion  that  New 
York  State,  Michigan  and  several  of  the 
other  states  that  used  to  be  enormous 
producers  of  commodities  for  canning 
factories  are  gradually  going  out  of  the 
business,  and  will  keep  going  out  at  an 
enoromus  rate  in  the  future,  and  I  do 
not  believe  they  can  compete  with  this 
country  on  the  growing  of  berries, 
neither  do  I  believe  that  they  can  com- 
pete on  the  growing  of  vegetables. 

The  horticulturist,  vegetable  gardener 
and  farmer  are  indispensable  to  the 
canner.  It  must  be  that  these  people 
are  on  a  basis  where  they  can  make 
money  else  it  is  true  that  the  canning 
business  would  be  valueless,  and  unless 
the  people  produce  the  stuff  he  cannot 
operate  his  plant.  We  are  as  much  in- 
terested in  his  success  as  we  are  in  the 
success  of  the  plant,  and  we  are  look- 
ing at  all  times  to  find  crops  we  can 
raise  that  will  show  us  a  profit  and  on 
which  we  will  be  satisfied  to  produce 
every  year  so  as  to  make  the  business 
stable  and  solid.  However,  a  canning 
business  needs  a  large  production;  for 
instance,  at  our  plant  at  Newberg  we 
could  use  double  the  stuff  we  have  in 
production  now,  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  plant  at  Eugene.  Either  of  these 
plants  could  handle  fifty  to  sixty  tons 
of  raw  material  per  day;  and  it  takes 
an  enormous  production  to  keep  a  plant 
like  that  going  for  a  long  season. 

These  plants  also  represent  a  large 
investment  and  must  be  kept  busy  as 
many  days  in  the  year  as  possible  in 
order  to  show  returns,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  handle  a  wide  variety  of 
products  covering  the  season's  opera- 
tion, and  anything  that  Better  Fruit 
can  do  to  stimulate  production  along 
the  proper  line  should  be  very  much 
appreciated  by  the  canners,  and  we 
know  it  would  be  appreciated  by  the 
growers. 

FISH!!  FISH!! 

100  lbs.  salmon  in  brine,  shipping  weight 

165  lbs  $11.00 

Smoked  salmon,  20  lbs.  net   3  25 

Dried  True  codfish,  10  lbs   1  50 

Ask  for  our  fresh  and  cured  fish  price  list. 
T.  A.  BEARD,  4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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J.C.Pearson  Co.  .Inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers 


Old  South  BIdg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


PEARSON 


CONOMY 


In  buying  Is  getting  the 
best  value  for  the  money, 
not  always  In  getting  the  lowest  prices. 
PEARSON  prices  are  right. 

DHESIVENESS  °?rs°&= 

for  PEARSON  nails.  For  twenty  years 
they  have  been  making  boxes  strong. 
Now,  more  than  ever. 

TrT  T  A  RTT  TTV  behind  the  good  is 
LilAD  1.1^1  X  1  added  value.  Toucan 
rely  on  our  record  of  fulfillment  of  every 
contract  and  fair  adjustment  of  every 
claim. 

ATTQF  APTTOIVr  is  assured  by  our 
iA.llor.rt.V^AlV/i^  long  experience  In 
making    nails    to    suit   our  customers' 
needs.    We  know  what  you  want;  we 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

T?  TP  TXT  A  T  TTV    plus  experience  al- 
J^AUll^l  AljlX  1     y,a.ys  excels  Imita- 
tion.    Imitation's   highest   hope   is,  to 
sometime    (not    now)    equal   Pearson — 
meantime  you  play  safe. 
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RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHE 


RHODES  MFG. 

520  s.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


•THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


J}  Message 
for  Fruit  and 
Vegetable 
Growers 


We  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Growers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  order  to  establish 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Drying  Plants 
for  single  firms  that  want  to  build 
new  and  up-to-date  drying  plants  for 
themselves  and  with  two  or  more 
Growers  that  would  favor  the  con- 
struction of  a  drying  plant  on  a 
co-operative  basis. 

There  are  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables 
left  to  rotten  on  the  ground  and  many  more  millions  of  dollars  are 
paid  in  freight  rates,  tin  cans  and  boxes  that  can  and  must  be  saved. 
We  will  invest  some  of  our  own  capital,  if  you  wish,  as  we  are  sure 
that  it  is  to  our  mutual  benefit,  if  you  write  us  today  for  particulars. 
All  information  on  this  subject  will  be  given  cheerfully  and  free  of 
charge.  If  you  are  in  business  for  making  the  best  profits  write  now. 

The  A.  A.  A.  Evaporator  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

2371-73  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER 

SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.      GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO. 


GLASGOW 


LONDON 


Agencies  and  Representatives  in  Every  Important  European  Market 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 


FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  FRENCH  CO. 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


SIMONS  FRUIT  CO. 
Toronto  and  Montreal 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH,  WEBLING  CO. 
46  Clinton  Street,  Boston 


OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 


Return  of  Peace  Means  to  Apple  Industry 

By  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  Executive  Secretary  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club 


THE  General  Manager  of  the  North- 
western Fruit  Exchange,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Gwin,  has  furnished  me  with  the  best 
answer  to  the  question  involved  in  this 
article.   He  says: 

"I  don't  know.  All  precedents  have 
been  swept  aside  and  rendered  worth- 
less. We  face  an  entirely  new  situa- 
tion, the  complexion  of  which  and  the 
exact  development  of  which  no  man  can 
foresee.  We  have  our  opinions  of  how 
things  are  likely  to  develop,  and  that 
is  all." 

The  effect  of  peace  on  the  apple  in- 
dustry depends  largely  on  the  condition 
of  business  in  the  United  States.  Our 
Northwest  apples  are  largely  sold  as  a 
luxury,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly 
liable  to  business  depression  and  hesi- 
tation. 

Nobody  has  any  real  idea  as  to  what 
will  be  the  exact  condition  of  business 
during  the  first  days  following  the  com- 
ing of  peace.  It  will  be  a  period  of 
hesitation  and  uncertainty.  That  will 
be  because  nobody  will  know  what  is 
going  to  happen.  This  uncertainty  will 
be  particularly  marked  because  about 
half  of  the  entire  productive  capacity 
of  the  United  States  will  be  devoted 
wholly  to  war  purposes.  The  release 
of  the  billions  of  money  and  millions 
of  employes  from  this  war  work  will 
naturally  make  unsettlement. 

The  period  of  hesitation  and  unsettle- 
ment is  capable  of  almost  any  outcome. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  financial 
condition  and  the  mental  condition  of 
the  people.  They  perhaps  will  be  so 
depressed  and  worried  and  scared  that 
capital  will  run  to  cover,  and  we  will 
have  a  smash. 

I,  personally,  do  not  think  so.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  wide  distribution  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  influences  during  these  first 
few  months  of  uncertainty.  The  return 
of  peace  will  mean  an  immediate 
strengthening  of  the  value  of  govern- 
ment securities.  There  will  not  be  a 
boom  in  Liberty  Bonds,  but  there  will 
be  an  appreciable  strengthening  of 
value  that  will  put  confidence  into  the 
many  millions  of  citizens  who  will  have 
their  liquid  capital  tied  up  in  these 
securities. 


All  that  we  will  need  as  a  people  to 
bring  us  out  of  this  period  of  uncer- 
tainty in  an  aggressive,  forceful  frame 
of  mind  will  be  a  reasonable  measure 
of  encouragement.  Once  we  are  no 
longer  in  doubt  business  will  go  ahead 
more  rapidly  than  ever,  because  we  will 
have  untold  billions  of  capital  available 
to  invest  in  development  in  all  parts  of 
the  war.  I  refer  not  only  to  the  capital 
that  has  been  engaged  in  war  industry, 
but  also  to  the  many  billions  of  capital 
that  we  will  have  stored  up  in  govern- 
ment bonds. 

The  whole  world  is  on  an  inflated 
basis.    I  think  that  we  are  going  to 


travel  on  an  inflated  basis  for  many 
years  to  come.  That  means  high  prices 
for  everything,  and  high  prices  with 
plenty  of  money  form  the  ideal  condi- 
tions for  our  fancy-apple  market. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Ford  asked  me  this 
question  with  the  idea  of  leading  the 
way  to  a  discussion  of  foreign  markets 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  discuss  econom- 
ics. He  knows  our  tremendous  interest 
in  Seattle  in  foreign  trade,  and  he  nat- 
urally judges  that  the  foreign  market  is 
to  become  a  constantly  increasing  fac- 
tor in  the  distribution  of  our  boxed 
apples. 

The  best  analysis  that  I  have  been 
able  to  get  of  the  general  foreign  situa- 
tion comes  from  our  old  friend,  H.  M. 


Mr.  Fruit  Grower: 

The  1918  apple  crop  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  largest  yet 
recorded.  Also,  there  is  certain  to  be  the  greatest  scarcity  of  labor 
yet  experienced,  especially  of  experienced  packers  and  sorters. 

With  a  CUTLER  FRIUT  GRADER  you  can  teach  inexperienced  help 
to  pack  and  sort  and  handle  your  crop  quickly  and  at  the  least  cost. 

We  are  giving  discounts  for  early  orders  and  shipments. 

WRITE  NOW  for  circular  and  prices. 

CUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  Address:  351  East  Tenth  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Mr.  Fruit  Grower: 


Liibor  is  going  to  be 
scarcer  than  ever  this 
season.  The  Acme  Fruit  Picker  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  as 
a  labor  saver.  Works  successfully  on  any  tree  fruit.  Weighs  less 
than  three  pounds;  light  and  durable;  made  of  the  best  mater- 
ial obtainable.  The  picker  takes  the  place  of  heavy,  burdensome 
stepladders  and  is  so  simple  of  construction  that  a  child  can 
operate  it.  Guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  tree  in  any  way,  and 
with  the  zig-zag  delivery  chute  it  is  impossible  to  bruise  the  fruit. 

Price  $6.50  F.  0.  B.  Beilingham,  Wn. 

If  not  satisfied  money  refunded. 
Reference,  BellinRham  National  Bank.  Beilingham.  Wn. 
Writo  for  free  descriptive  circular. 

ACME  FRUIT  PICKER  CO.^Muliin  Hotel,  Beilingham,  Wn. 
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Gilbert  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  who  says: 

"The  world  is  going  to  be  much  more 
of  a  family  of  nations  after  the  war.  In 
rebuilding  and  reconstructing  I  look  for 
a  very  active  demand  for  fruit,  as  well 
as  for  all  other  food  products.  There 
will  certainly  he  a  big  demand  for  labor 
and  we  shall  have  good  times,  I  take  it, 
much  as  they  do  when  a  city  is  rebuild- 
ing after  a  big  lire. 

"This  will  he  especially  important  on 
the  Pacific,  because  Japan  and  China 
arc  now  awakened  and  will  want  to 
trade  with  us  more  than  ever.  They 
will  want  all  the  modern  improvements 
of  railroads,  electric  machinery,  and 
the  other  inventions  of  the  West." 

When  I  spoke  of  the  former  foreign 
market  for  our  apples  as  having  been  of 
little  importance,  I  have  in  mind  no 
disrespect  to  our  export  apple  business 
or  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  it.  It  is 
true,  thus  far,  we  have  sent  abroad  only 
a  small  percentage  of  our  fancy  apples, 
say  5.  to  10  per  cent  of  the  fancy  and 
extra  fancy  stock,  depending  on  the 
year.  The  foreign  trade  has  been  noth- 
ing but  a  saftely  valve  to  help  take  the 
pressure  off  the  domestic  markets. 

This  is  not  alone  true  of  the  apple 
business.  It  pretty  accurately  describes 
the  condition  of  almost  all  American 
exports,  except  the  great  staples.  As  a 
people,  we  have  used  the  foreign  mar- 
kets to  help  have  an  outlet  to  make 
possible  the  furnishing  of  a  more  even 
supply  to  the  really  important  markets 
w-ithin  the  country. 

After  the  war  this  will  be  different. 
The  whole  world  has  been  brought 
closer  together.  The  United  States  has 
become  the  financial  and  industrial 
center  of  the  world.  ^Ye  have  shown 
ourselves  much  too  big  to  ever  be  able 
to  again  stay  within  our  own  boun- 
daries. We  will  certainly  sell  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  buy  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  much  larger  vol- 
ume and  in  a  much  more  direct  way 
than  we  ever  have  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  influence 
in  bringing  that  about  will  be  the  new 
American  merchant  marine  now  in 
process  of  creation  as  a  wartime  ne- 
cessity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were 
forced  to  depend  on  the  ocean  trade 
channels  of  other  countries.  Very  little 
business  moved  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  distant  lands,  and  hardly  any 
ocean  transportation  was  handled  by 
American  lines. 

Under  the  war  shipbuilding  program 
the  United  States  by  the  end  of  1919 
will  have  as  great  a  tonnage  afloat  in 
foreign  trade  as  will  Great  Britain,  and 
we  will  surpass  Great  Britain  as  a  peace 
sea  power,  because  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  our  tonnage  will  be  government 
owned  and  available  to  be  operated  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  American 
trade  lines  to  every  corner  of  the 
world. 

This  will  present  an  indeed  fortu- 
nate situation  for  us,  coming  at  a  time 
when  we  will  want  to  do  business  with 
every  country  in  the  w'orld  and  every 
country  in  the  world  will  want  to  do 
business  with  us. 

Now,  just  what  will  this  mean  to  the 
apple  business?    In  general  terms,  it 


ARCADIA 

A  merica 's  Greatest  Orchard  Project 
The  home  of  the  big  "A"  brand  of  apples. 

Winner  of  first  prize  at  the  National  Apple  Show,  1916, 
in  shippers'  contest. 

Only  22  miles  from^  Spokane,  Washington 
Gravity  Irrigation.        Healthful  Climate 
PleasantJSurroundings 

Tracts  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 

Arcadia  Orchards  Company 

DEER  PARK,  WASHINGTON 


h,  Perforated  Tree  Protector 

that  will  keep  Spuirrels,  Rabbits  and  Gophers  from  barking 
your  trees  and  give  perfect  protection  from  hot  sun,  sand- 
storms, barking  in  cultivation,  etc.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We  make  a  num- 
ber  of  kinds  and  can  save  every  tree  for  you  from  pests.  

Collapsi  ble~Pl¥iti  1 1  ng"  Pots 

These  pots  are  bottomless.  This  allows  you  to  plant  pot 
and  plant,  never  disturbing  your  plant  norstopping  its  growth 
in  transplanting  a  single  hour. 

For  starting  early  vegetables,  such  as  Tomatoes,  Cabbage, 
Eggplant,  Cauliflower,  Cucumbers,  Cantaloupes  and  Squash; 
also  for  propagating  Rose  Cuttings,  Geraniums,  Eucalyptus 
and  Conifers.  It's  the  only  practical  pot  on  the  market  today 
for  propagating  work.  Write  us  for  samples  of  either  Pots 
or  Protectors.  Tell  us  which  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  EXPAN  MFG.  CO. 

IJ:   935  East  Central  Avenue  REDLANDS,  CALIFORNIA 


W.  H.  DRYER 


W.  W.  BOLLAM 


DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


128  FRONT  STREET 


Phones:  Main  2348 
A  2348 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Pittsburgh  Perfect  Cement 

^Qg^^g^  NSlllS  are  of  the  highest  standard 

The  Heads  don't  come  off.    Given  Preference  by  Largest  Pacific  Coast  Packers 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  COMPANY,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 
359  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 
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GROWERS! 

"Use  Your  Brains  to 
Wrap  Your  Fruit" 

STOP!  THINK! 

''CARO  FIBRE" 

Fruit  Wrappers 

LOOKS  BEST 
PACKS  BEST 

PICKS  UP  BEST 

"CARO"  DON'T  TEAR 
STRONG  DRY  STRONG  WET 


THE  BUYER 

"Caro"  Prolongs 
the  Life  of  Fruit 


KNOWS  Prolongs 


Don't  Be  Fooled  by  PRICE.  Don  t  Be  Penny  Wise 

Give  Your  Fruit  a  Chance 
INSIST  on  Getting  "Caro  Fibre" 

Your  Shipper  Can  Supply  You, 
or  Write  to 

Union  Waxed  &  Parchment  Paper  Co. 

F.  B.  DALLAM,  Agent 
Santa  Maria  Building,  112  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 


The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits  and  Produce 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


True-to- Name  Nursery 

ESTABLISHED  1902 

Offers  a  general  line  of  nursery  stock,  with  a  special 
offering  of  Anjou,  Bosc  and  Bartlett  Pears.  These 
trees  are  grown  with  buds  personally  selected  from 
bearing  trees  and  are  guaranteed  "true-to-name." 
Address  all  communications  to 

TRUE-TO-NAME  NURSERY 

H.S.Galligan.Prop.  Hood  River,  Oregon 


Richey&  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  GILBERT,  President  and  Manager 
Grower!  and  Shippers  of 

Yakima  VaUey  Fruits 
and  Produce 

SPECIALTIES: 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH.  WASHINGTON 


will  nuan  an  enormous  possibility  for 
expansion  that  will  depend  in  a  consid- 
erable measure  upon  our  being  organ- 
ized to  lake  advantage  of  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  it  will 
mean  in  terms  of  business  with  indi- 
vidual countries.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  practically  no  export  business. 
There  is  plenty  of  demand  for  our  fruit, 
but,  for  various  reasons,  we  cannot  get 
the  fruit  there  to  supply  the  demand. 
Prosperous  England  could  use  any 
quantity  of  small  red  apples  and  Yel- 
low Newtowns  if  the  English  govern- 
ment could  be  persuaded  that  our 
apples  are  not  a  luxury  and  would  lift 
the  embargo.  The  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  South  America  are  literally 
crying  for  apples  and  ofl'ering  all  sorts 
of  inducements,  but  there  is  practically 
no  ship  space  to  be  had.  Australia, 
always  heretofore  a  dependable  outlet 
for  our  early  Jonathans,  is  closed  with 
an  embargo. 

The  individual  markets  open  to  our 
apples  in  the  different  countries  will 
depend  in  a  large  measure  on  the  con- 
ditions in  those  countries.  Personally, 
I  think  that  neai-ly  all  these  markets 
will  be  favorable. 

Europe  offers  the  largest  question  of 
doubt,  because  Europe  is  so  intensely 
in  the  middle  of  the  war  that  nobody 
knows  what  it  is  going  to  look  like 
when  the  struggle  is  over.  Personally, 
I  believe  that  the  releasing  of  men  and 
capital  from  war  occupations  and  the 
turning  of  government  finances  to  the 
spending  of  anywhere  from  ten  billion 
to  twenty  billion  dollars  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  damaged  places  will  produce  a 
condition  of  great  activity. 

One  element  very  much  in  our  favor 
will  be  the  fact  that  European  orchards 
have  been  negelected  during  the  war, 
and  those  that  have  not  been  entirely 
destroyed  will  show  a  low  efficiency  in 
production. 

Another  pleasant  element  will  be 
found  in  Russia.  Some  day  in  the  not 
distant  future  Russia  is  going  to  com- 
plete its  own  present  occupation  of 
blowing  off  steam  accumulated  during 
years  of  repression,  and  will  move  into 
a  period  of  expansion  and  development 
that  will  draw  much  of  the  money  and 
man  power  of  the  world.  Russia  will 
be  a  good  market  for  our  apples. 

Personally,  I  look  for  a  tremendous 
expansion  in  the  Orient  and  in  Austra- 
lia. We  will  see  a  great  outpouring  of 
capital  and  of  men  to  the  new  places  of 
the  world.  That  has  come  after  every 
great  war.  The  greatest  new  places  of 
the  world  are  Siberia,  with  its  billions 
of  acres  of  untouched  resources,  and 
China  with  its  hundreds  of  millions  of 
undeveloped  labor  reserves. 

Perhaps  also  in  this  list  should  be 
specifically  included  Australia,  which  is 
due  to  expand,  although  not  in  as 
great  a  measure  as  Siberia  and  China. 
Australia,  you  will  remember,  is  bigger 
than  the  United  Slates,  and  is  capable 
of  some  expansion  and  development, 
even  if  it  does  not  approach  Siberia, 
which  is  more  than  twice  as  big  as  the 
United  States. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  all  the  development 
around  the  Pacific,  because  Siberia  and 


China  will  draw  their  supplies  through 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  Australia  is  a  market  in 
which  we  have  a  direct  interest.  They 
take  our  low-colored  early  Jonathans 
that  are  mighty  hard  to  market  any 
place  else,  and  we  wish  they  would 
have  a  period  of  development  that 
would  cause  them  to  take  many  thou- 
sands more  of  them. 

As  I  look  at  this  entire  world  situa- 
tion I  find  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  be  pessimistic.  Perhaps  I  am  so  con- 
stituted that  it  is  not  practical  for  me 
to  be  pessimistic  very  long  at  any  time. 

But  it  is  pretty  hard  for  an  American 
citizen  to  be  pessimistic  at  this  time, 
when  the  center  of  the  world  is  swing- 
ing to  the  Western  Hemisphere;  when 
we  are  about  to  become  the  old  world 
and  when  Asia  is  about  to  become  the 
new  world. 

We  Americans  in  this  day  of  change 
and  stress  are  getting  a  better  under- 
standing of  each  other,  and  I  believe  we 
are  going  out  collectively  to  serve  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  the  question  as  to  what 
foreign  markets  will  mean  to  the  boxed- 
apple  business  during  the  days  imme- 
diately following  the  war  will  depend 
in  a  very  large  measure  on  our  ability 
to  organize  collectively  to  develop  these 
foreign  markets  in  a  big  way. 

Big  things  will  have  to  be  done  if 
we  are  to  develop  these  markets  rap- 
idly. Chances  will  have  to  be  taken 
and  some  mistakes  will  be  made.  These 
chances  will  be  much  better  taken  and 
we  will  do  business  much  more  effi- 
ciently if  all  the  big  factors  in  the 
boxed-apple  business  will  pool  their 
foreign  trade  into  one  big  export  cor- 
poration. 

That  is  a  lesson  that  the  European 
nations  learned  before  the  war.  It  is  a 
lesson  that  the  war  is  teaching  to 
America.  The  big  factors  in  the  apple 
business  of  the  Northwest  will  please 
take  notice. 


War  Savings  Stamps  save  lives. 


Biscuit,  Using  No  Wheat 
Corn  Flour  Biscuit. — 1  cup  liquid,  2^3  cups 
corn  flour,  3  tablespoons  fat,  6  teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder,  1  teaspoon  sal.  Appearance,  good; 
texture,  very  dry  and  close,  although  not 
heavy;  color,  white;  flavor,  slight  corn  flavor; 
comment,  most  nearly  the  appearance  of  wheat 
biscuit  of  any  of  the  substitutes  used. 

Suggestion. — If  lU  cups  liquid  arc  used  the 
texture  will  be  better,  but  it  will  have  to  be 
made  as  a  drop  biscuit. 

Corn  Flour-Rolled  Oat  Biscuit.  —  Ground 
rolled  oats  50  per  cent,  corn  flour  50  per  cent, 
1  cup  liquid,  11,3  cups  corn  flour,  1  cup  ground 
oats,  3  tablespoons  fat,  6  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  1  teaspoon  salt.  Appearance,  rough, 
but  appetizing;  texture,  light;  flavor,  very 
good;  color,  slightly  dark — attractive. 


Buy  a  farm  in  sunny,  prosperous 

CALIFORNIA 

Learn  all  about  land,  water,  soil, 
irrigation,  crops,  fruit  markets, 
poultry,  stock,  churches  and 
schools,  cost  of  a  home.  Send 
25c  for  six  months  subscription 
to  FARM  AND  IRRIGATION, 
Dept.  8,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Cooking  Convenience 

All  the  convenience  of  gas  —  that  is 
the  meaning  of  a  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stove  installed  in  your  kitchen. 
Easy  to  operate.  A  touch  of  a  match 
and  in  a  jiffy  your  stove  is  ready  for 
cooking. 

No  smoke  or  smell;  no  dust  or  dirt. 

More  convenient  than  coal  or  wood. 
Better  and  more  economical  cooking 
all  the  year  round.  A  cool  kitchen  in 
summer. 

And  you  have  all  the  convenience  of 
gas. 

In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets. 
Ask  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  5TOVE 


A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cooli 
Stove  means  kitch- 
en comfort  and 
convenience.  Ask 
your  friend  who 
has  one.  Used  in 
3,000,000  homes. 
Inexpensive,  easy 
to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  deal- 
er's today. 


One  Qualty 
One  Service 

One  Price 


"REX  quality"  as  Spray  materials  win  the 
award  of  merit  whenever  tested.  Our  busi- 
ness is  entirely  the  production  of  Spray 
materials. 

Yakima  Rex  Spray  Company 
Wenatchee  Rex  Spray  Company 
Payette  Valley  Rex  Spray  Company 


The  English  Walnut,  Etc. 

C.onliniicd  from  pnRc  11 

buys  a  graflcd  tree  docs  not  guarantee 
that  he  is  setting  a  superior  tree.  The 
grafted  tree  will  be  superior  only  in 
acse  the  tree  from  which  the  scion.s 
were  taken  was  superior,  for  it  will 
have  the  characteristics  of  the  parent 
tree,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad. 
The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that  a 
tree  is  not  necessarily  a  superior  one 
simply  because  it  is  a  grafted  one.  A 
hundred  grafted  trees  may  be  grown 
from  scions  taken  from  a  single  tree 
and  the  resulting  trees  will  be  quite 
uniform  in  all  respects  and  will  all 
have  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
original  tree,  but  if  a  hundred  seedlings 
are  raised  from  nuts  taken  from  the 
same  tree  the  resulting  trees  will  show 
great  variation  in  every  respect.  Some 
of  the  trees  may  be  the  equal  of  the 
parent  tree,  a  few  may  be  superior,  but 
a  large  part  of  them  are  certain  to  be 
inferior.  These  inferior  trees  must  be 
gone  over  and  top  worked  with  scions 
from  good  producing  trees  if  the  or- 
chard is  to  be  made  most  profitable. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  excellent 
authority  that  among  the  California 
seedling  groves  25  per  cent  of  the  trees 
do  not  pay  their  keep,  another  25  per 
cent  just  do  pay  and  the  remaining  50 
per  cent  make  what  profit  that  is  made. 
Arguments  in  favor  of  the  seedling^ 
orchard  are  several.  The  initial  cost  of 
the  trees  is  less.  The  question  of  pol- 
lination does  not  have  to  be  considered 
as  it  does  in  solid  plantings  of  one  vari- 
ety. There  is  less  chance  of  a  single 
frost  nipping  the  whole  crop  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  wide  variation  in 
blossoming  time  of  the  seedling  will 
allow  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  trees  to 
escape. 

The  Franquette  is  the  most  widely 
planted  variety  in  the  Northwest.  It  is 
an  old  French  variety  that  has  been 
grown  in  California  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  It  has  been  more  thoroughly 
tested  out  under  our  conditions  than 
any  other  variety,  and  while  it  is  not 
the  ideal  nut  it  is  probably  the  best  nut 
to  plant  under  Western  Oregon  condi- 
tions. Without  doubt  the  leadership  of 
this  variety  will  in  time  be  questioned 
by  other  varieties,  some  of  which  may 
now  be  growing  as  seedlings  and  others 
which  may  be  already  named  varieties 
but  which  have  not  as  yet  been  well 
tested  out  here.  Our  ideal  nut  should 
have  the  superior  quality  of  the  Fran- 
quette but  should  blight  a  little  less, 
come  into  bearing  a  little  younger  and 
yield  a  little  heavier,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  we  know  of  no 
other  variety  that  we  would  plant  in 
its  stead. 

The  Mayette  is  perhaps  the  second 
in  importance  of  the  named  varieties 
grown  in  Oregon.  However,  Mayette 
seems  to  be  more  of  a  type  than  a 
variety,  as  sold  by  nurserymen  at  pres- 
ent. There  is  too  much  variation,  par- 
ticularly in  yield,  in  the  various  trees 
of  this  variety,  although  there  are  some 
that  seem  to  be  of  great  promise.  It 
will  probably  not  be  largely  planted 
until  some  of  the  best  strains  of  the 
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type  are  segregated  and  are  propagated 
by  reliable  nurserymen. 

The  question  of  pollination  is  one 
about  which  there  is  practically  no 
accurate  infonnation.  It  is  not  known 
for  certain  which  varieties,  if  any,  need 
the  pollen  of  other  varieties  in  order  to 
set  fruit.  In  planting  grafted  varieties 
it  is  safer  to  plant  more  than  one  vari- 
ety in  the  orchard.  There  is  one  evi- 
dence that  the  Franquette  can  be 
planted  in  solid  blocks  safely,  but  until 
this  is  established  for  a  certainty  it  is  a 
good  policy  to  plant  at  least  ten  per 
cent  of  some  other  variety  with  it.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  use  for  this 
purpose  a  variety  that  sheds  its  pollen 
at  the  time  that  the  pistillate  blossoms 
of  the  main  variety  are  receptive.  Con- 
trolled experiments  are  being  carried 
on  in  some  Oregon  orchards  this  sum- 
mer that  may  throw  some  light  on  this 
important  subject. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  walnut 
orchard,  properly  planted  in  a  suitable 
location  and  properly  handled,  is  a 
good  investment.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  possible  to  lose  a  lot  of  money  by 
planting  in  poor  locations  and  by  using 
varieties  unsuited  to  our  conditions. 
The  prospective  planter  should  get  as 
wide  a  variety  of  advise  as  possible  be- 
fore planting.  Don't  bank  too  much  on 
any  one  grower's  statements  nor  on  the 
record  of  any  one  grove. 


Sending  Workers  to  France 

The  commander  of  a  Western  camp 
who  went  abroad  for  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion and  observation  was  never  known 
for  his  enthusiasm  about  the  athletic 
activities  in  his  camp  until  he  came 
back  from  France.  Then  he  announced 
that  until  he  was  retired  by  the  govern- 
ment, play  was  compulsory  for  the  men 
in  his  command,  whether  the  country 
was  at  war  or  peace.  What  this  gen- 
eral saw  in  France  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  head  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  committee  on  recruiting  ath- 
letic directors  for  overseas  service. 

"The  winning  of  this  war  is  as  much 
in  the  hands  of  the  athletic  and  physical 
directors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,"  says  Dr. 
Gulick,  "as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  single  group  of  men  except  the 
commanding  generals.  We  have  sent 
overseas  recently  such  men  as  Dave 
Fultz  of  Brown,  famous  as  an  athlete  in 
his  college  days  and  more  recently  as 
an  ofTicial  in  important  intercollegiate 
contests;  Frank  Quimby,  known  to  all 
Yale  men  as  a  successful  baseball  coach, 
who  left  his  position  at  Andover  to 
train  regiments;  Jack  Magee,  who 
brought  athletic  fame  to  that  famous 
little  Maine  college,  Bowdoin;  Sparrow 
Robertson,  newspaper  man  and  expert 
in  the  construction  of  playgrounds,  and 
scores  of  others  of  similar  calibre. 

"But  we  are  confronted  with  even 
greater  problems  than  ever  before.  Our 
army  in  France  is  expanding  rapidly. 
Those  boys  over  there  want  as  many  of 
the  things  they  had  at  home  as  we  can 
give  them.  More  than  that,  they  want 
relaxation  from  the  strenuous  tasks  im- 
posed on  them. 

"When  a  man  has  been  fighting  for 
days  without  interruption;  has  had  prac- 


APPLES  PEARS  ORAXGES 

For  European  Distribution 

Boxed  Apples  and  Pears  a  Specialty 

GERALD  DA  COSTA 

100  &  101,  Long  Acre,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C.  2,  England 

Cables:  "Geracost,  London."  Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  and  F>rivate 

Shipping  Agents:  Lunliam  &  Moore,  Produce  Exctiange,  New  York 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  GUTTER 

Greatest  Weed  Cutter  on  the  Market  Today 

Cuts  seren  feet  or  less,  weiglis  230  pounds  and  is  all  made  of 
steel.  The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutler  is  the  greate.<t  iif  its  kind 
on  the  market.  For  workmanship,  simplicity  and  durability  it 
cannot  be  excelled,  as  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  Those 
who  are  using  it  say  that  no  money  could  buy  it  if  they  could 
not  get  another.  It  not  only  cuts  all  kinds  of  wee<ls.  but  culti- 
rates  the  ground  as  well.  One  user  said  that  it  has  saved  him 
$200.00.  as  he  did  not  have  to  plow  after  using. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  list  of  testimonials  from 
those  who  have  purchased  machint^  and  praise  it  in  every  way. 

Manufactured  by  C.  C.  SIGURD 
Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road  San  Jose,  Ca|, 


EW.BALTESAND 
COMPANY 

Printers  •  Binders 

Unexcelled  facilities  for  the  production  of  Catalogues,  Book- 
lets, Stationery,  Posters  and  Advertising  Matter.  Write  us 
for  prices  and  specifications.  Out-of-town  orders  executed 
promptly  and  accurately.  We  print  BETTER  FRUIT. 

CORNER  FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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When  You  Buy  a  Piano  it  Pays 
to  Buy  a  Good  One 

When  you  buy  a  Piano  it  is  usually  intended  to  last 
a  lifetime.  Therefore  special  care  should  be  used  in  its 
selection. 

You  should  not  be  guided  by  cheap  prices  or  special 
inducements.  Pianos,  like  everything  else  are  priced 
according  to  their  intrinsic  worth.  If  you  do  not  possess 
expert  knowledge  of  piano  making  you  must  rely  greatly 
on  the  Piano  Dealer.  Therefore  it  is  certainly  to  your 
interest  to  go  to  a  dealer  who  has  the  reputation  of  car- 
rying only  pianos  of  merit  and  true  musical  worth,  who 
is  known  to  price  his  pianos  consistently,  and  who  has 
only  one  price  for  everybody. 

We  carry  a  number  of  well  known  makes,  each  the 
very  best  in  their  grade.  Prices  of  new  pianos  range  from 
$300  upward;  good  "used"  pianos  from  $125  upward.  If 
desired,  we  arrange  convenient  terms  of  payment. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores— or  write  us 
asking  for  illustrated  catalogues  and  prices 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  etc. 


Sherman, lilav&  Co. 


Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Sixth  and  Morrison  Streets,  Portland 
Third  Avenue,  at  Pine  Street,  Seattle 
928-30  Broadway,  Tacoma 
808-10  Sprague  Avenue,  Spokane 
Stores  also  at  Oakland,  Sacramento.  Stockton,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Santa  Rosa,  Vallejo 


SANITARY  FRUIT  PICKER 

PICKS 

Fruit  of  all  Kinds 

Quickly,  Cleanly  and  Efficiently 

Don't  buy  a  Step  Ladder.  Buy  one  of 
these  FRUIT  PICKERS  and  get  all 
the  fruit  from  the  tops  of  your  trees 

The  Greatest  Little  Invention  of  the  Age 

PRICE  $4.50 

Postpaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
ADDRESS 

E.  R.  STODDART 

F>ATE:rMxe:E 
MARKESAN,  WISCONSIN 


tically  no  sleep  and  none  too  much  to 
eat;  has  been  marching  or  running, 
carrying  weight,  helping  to  drag  guns 
and  the  like;  he  has  been  doing  work 
which  makes  football  seem  like  child's 
play.  And  he  wants  to  play  football,  or 
baseball,  or  anything  that  will  get  his 
mind  away  from  the  terrible  scenes 
which  he  has  witnessed.  Under  such 
conditions  a  man  frequently  goes  wrong. 
It  is  natural  that  he  should  lose  control 
of  himself.  The  'Y'  is  there  to  see  that 
his  relaxation  is  of  the  right  kind.  The 
physical  director,  thoroughly  trained 
and  with  a  big  personality,  can  give 
invaluable  service. 

"If  we  had  all  the  trained  men  above 
draft  age  we  still  would  be  short.  We 
must  therefore  take  men  of  very  little 
training  and  experience  and  give  them 
all  the  training  we  can  in  a  short,  in- 
tensive course.  Then  they  go  to  France 
to  direct  mass  athletics.  The  games  in 
which  all  can  take  part  are  those  most 
in  demand  on  the  western  front.  Box- 
ing is  a  blessing,  and  baseball  is  next  in 
popularity.  Thousands  of  bats  and  balls 
have  been  sent  overseas,  hundreds  of 
mitts  and  gloves  have  been  worn  out, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a 
constant  demand  for  rule  books." 

Dr.  Gulick  states  that  American  ath- 
letics are  becoming  tremendously  popu- 
lar in  the  French  armies.  President 
Poincare  and  Premier  Clemenceau  of 
the  French  republic  have  urged  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  send  thirty  directors  to 
the  French  armies  in  the  belief  that 
their  work  will  achieve  wonderful  re- 
sults in  holding  the  morale  of  the  poilus 
who  have  seen  four  years  of  hideous 
warfare. 


Loganberry  Culture 

By  J.  P.  Aspinwall,  Brook,  Oregon. 

The  loganberry  is  not  particular  as 
to  soil  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  flat  and 
standing  full  of  water.  The  richer  and 
better  drained  the  soil  the  heavier  will 
be  the  yield,  for  it  is  a  good  feeder.  The 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  be- 
fore the  plants  are  set  out.  Plowing 
in  the  fall  or  early  winter  is  best,  then 
re-plow  and  put  in  shape  in  the  spring 
after  the  ground  has  dried  sufficiently 
so  it  will  not  pack.  Be  sure  and  get 
good  plants  from  a  reputable  grower, 
for  it  is  very  hard  to  get  plants  started 
after  the  first  year,  and  a  poor  start  is 
worse  than  no  start  at  all.  The  plants 
are  generally  set  eight  feet  apart  each 
way  with  the  rows  running  north  and 
south,  so  the  sun  will  get  an  even 
chance  at  each  side  of  the  row.  Thor- 
ough cultivation  should  be  kept  up 
till  the  vines  are  too  long  to  permit  it 
any  more.  It  is  then  a  good  time  to 
set  the  posts  and  put  on  the  wire.  The 
posts  are  set  four  hills  apart  in  the  row 
and  the  end  ones  are  anchored  securely. 
Seven-foot  posts  are  used,  set  two  feet 
in  the  ground.  Three  No.  12  wires  are 
generally  used  for  a  trellis,  the  first  one 
being  placed  on  top  of  the  posts  and 
the  other  two  spaced  one  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  to  the  ground.  Some 
use  only  two  wires  where  they  do  not 
get  a  good  growth  of  vines,  and  don't 
put  the  top  wire  quite  so  high.  In 
October  or  November  the  vines  are 
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trained  on  the  wires  and  the  ground 
plowed  toward  them,  leaving  a  dead 
furrow  between  the  rows  for  drainage 
during  the  winter  months.  In  the 
spring  the  land  is  plowed  away  from 
the  vines,  being  careful  not  to  get  the 
last  furrow  too  deep,  as  that  would 
injure  the  roots.  Level  cultivation  is 
practiced  during  the  summer  to  keep 
up  as  much  moisture  as  possible.  Keep 
the  green  shoots  trained  or  tied  in  so 
they  will  not  be  injured  while  culti- 
vating. As  soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested 
the  old  canes  should  be  taken  out  and 
in  September  or  October  the  new  vines 
trained  onto  the  wires  for  the  next 
year's  crop. 


Proposed  Increase,  Etc. 

Continued  from  page  3. 

the  tariff,  and  naturally  protection  is 
only  afforded  as  far  as  Chicago. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  railroads 
have  been  unable  to  furnish  sufficient 
refrigerator  cars  to  handle  the  apple 
tonnage,  forcing  the  shippers  to  use  box 
cars.  The  carriers  refuse  to  insulate  or 
otherwise  protect  box  cars  and  also 
decline  to  assume  any  risks  in  transit, 
accepting  billing  only  under  Option  1 
or  shipper's  risk.  During  the  period 
August  15  to  December  15,  1917,  the 
Northwestern  shippers  used  2,290  box 
cars,  insulated  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, in  many  cases  sending  messen- 
gers along  with  the  shipments,  again  at 
their  own  expense,  and  paid  the  regidar 
tariff  rates,  which  contemplated  refrig- 
erator cars  when  the  rates  were  estab- 
lished. 

The  industry  is  in  a  position  where 
it  cannot  possibly  stand  another  cent  of 
increase.  The  growers  are  patriotic, 
and  willing  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  win  the  war,  but  they  believe 
and  know  that  the  money  which  must 
be  raised  by  freight  increases  must  be 
raised  from  some  commodity  which  can 
stand  an  increase — and  apples  do  not 
come  under  that  head. 

The  proposed  rates  are  not  only  con- 
fiscatory, but  also  discriminatory  and 
unjust,  as  is  conclusively  sustained  by  a 
comparison  with  rates  to  be  prescribed 
on  other  products  of  this  district,  as 
shown  in  Table  III,  especially  when 
increased  values  resulting  from  the  war 
are  considered. 

This  proposed  increase  in  freight 
rates  will  apply  to  everything  the  grow- 
ers use,  such  as  nails,  sprays,  paper, 
etc.,  as  in  practically  every  fruit  district 
on  the  Coast  this  is  controlled  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  grower  pays  the 
freight. 

The  lumber  interests  have  been  well 
organized  and  their  rate  will  be  in- 
creased but  5  cents  per  hundred,  which 
is  probably  due  to  their  splendid  organ- 
ization. If  it  is  through  lack  of  organ- 
ization that  the  fruit  growing  industry 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  practically  be 
crippled,  it  is  time  for  the  fruit  growers 
to  wake  up  and  to  organize,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  meet  such  an  emergency. 


A littU  thins  I'lif  being  ander  fire  can't  ttop  than 
from  taking  a  chew  of  Craoely! 


When  He  Gets  that  Pouch  ot 
Real  GRAVELY  Chewing  Plug 
You  Sent  Him 

A  man's  first  impulse  is  to  share  a  good  thing. 
Real  Gravely  Plug  has  been  spread  all  over  Amer- 
ica  simply  by  the  Gravely  user  offering  a  small  chew 
to  his  friends.  Tobacco  like  that  is  worth  sending. 
It  means  something  when  it  gets  there. 

Give  any  man  a  chew  of  Real  Gravely  Plug,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that's  the  kind  to  send.    Send  the  best! 

Ordinary  plug  is  false  economy.  It  costs  less  per  week  to 
chew  Real  Gravely,  because  a  small  chew  of  it  lasts  a  long 
while. 

If  you  smoke  a  pipe,  slice  Gravely  with  your  knife  and  add 
a  little  to  your  smoking  tobacco.  It  will  give  flavor— improve 
your  smoke. 

SEND  YOUR  FRIEND  IN  THE  U.  S.  SERVICE  A  POUCH  OF  GRAVELY 
Dealers  all  around  here  carry  it  in  10c.  pouches.  A  3c. 
stamp  will  put  it  into  his  hands  in  any  Training  Camp  or  Sea- 
port of  the  U.  S.  A.  Even  "over  there"  a  3c.  stamp  will  take 
it  to  him.  Your  dealer  will  supply  envelope  and  give  you 
official  directions  how  to  address  it. 

P.  B.  GRAVELY  TOBACCO  CO.,  DanvUlc,  Va. 

The  Patent  Pouch  keeps  it  Fresh  and  Clean  and  Good 
—  if  IS  not  Real  Gravely  withoui  this  Protection  Seal 
Established  1331 


i 


Buy  War  Savings  Stamps  to  the  ut- 
most of  your  financial  capacity,  and 
then  increase  your  capacity  by  saving 
more. 


1 


The  Choice  of 
Those  Who  Know 

Manufacturers  and  leading  mo- 
tor car  distributors  recommend 
ZEROLENE.  The  majority  of 
motorists  use  ZEROLENE. 
ZEROLENE  reduces  wear  and 
gives  more  power  because  it 
keeps  its  lubricating  body  at 
cylinder  heat.  Gives  less  car- 
bon because,  being  refined  from 
selected  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  it  burns  clean  and  goes 
out  with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil 
for  all  types  of  automobile  en- 
gines. It  is  the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile.  Get  our  lubri- 
cation chart  showing  the  cor- 
rect consistency  for  your  car. 
At  dealers  everywhere  and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 
1  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ZEROLENE 

The  Suuidard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Correct  Lubrication  for  the 
"V"-Type  Engine 

This,  the  "V'-Type  of  auto- 
mobile engine,  like  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  requires 
an  oil  that  holds  its  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combustion  cham- 
bers and  goes  out  with  exhaust. 
Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it  is 
correctly  refined  from  selected 
California  asphalt-baae  crude. 
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CONVEYING  CANNED 
COOOS  INTO  STORAGE 


[ 


Don't  hire  him  offhand.  Apply  the  most  rigid  test,  and 
put  him  thru  a  severe  examination.  Learn  what  he  has 
accomplished  for  others — what  he  can  do  for  you.  You 
Avill  hire  him — you  will  find  him  100  per  cent  efficient — 


you  will  never  let  him  go. 


He  will  prove  to  be  the  best  employe  that  ever  entered 
your  service — a  willing,  faithful  worker — a  dozen  men 
couhJ  not  fill  his  job. 

Why  Delay— Gravity 

will  eventually  be  doing  all  the  hard,  laborious  work 
around  your  plant,  and  it  is  to  your  interest  to  have 
this  happy  event  take  j)lace  as  early  as  possible. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  Avill  tell  you  all  about  what 
GRAA^ITY  under  the  guidance  of  our  Standard  Grav- 
ity Conveying  Systems  is  accomplishing  for  the  can- 
ning and  packing  industry. 

WRITE  TODAY 

Minnesota  Manufacturers'  Association 

Office  and  Factory:   North  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

39-41  Cortlandt  St  New  York  City      549  W.  Washington  St  Chicago 

325  Ellicolt  Square  BulTalo      30  Euclid  Arcade  Cleveland 

1  11  E.  Ith  St.,  Cincinnati 

lifprescnlatine.'i  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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The  World        Our  Orchard 


PRIVATE  SALEisAUCTION 

Experience  has  demonstrated  clearly  the  manifold  advantages 
of  sale  by  private  treaty,  which  method  is  now  acknowledged 
on  all  sides  to  show  more  satisfactory  results  than  the  auction. 

Assuming  that  you  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  your  fruit  in 
the  best  possible  manner  and  to  the  best  possible  advantage  we, 
as  PRIVATE  SALESMEN,  have  no  hesitency  in  laying  our 
claim  before  you. 

Whether  you  prefer  to  sell  your  fruit  on  an  outright  f .  o.  b. 
basis  or  prefer  to  have  it  handled  for  your  own  account  on  a 
consignment  basis,  both  of  which  methods  are  entirely  agree- 
able to  us,  the  fact  remains  that  the  firm  of 

Steinhardt  &  Kelly 

101  PARK  PLACE 
NEW  YORK 

is  in  position  to  give  you  the  best  possible  service.  Our  reputation  of 

^^Never  Having  Turned  Down  A  Car" 

although  practically  90%  of  our  business  is  done  on  an  outright 
purchase  basis,  is  a  record  of  which  we  feel  deservedly  proud. 


Our  Market         The  World 
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